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CHAPTER I 
Introductory 

Constitution of Committee .—The Cachar Plantation Committee 
was constituted by the Ministry of Labour, Government of India on 
the 4th April, 1950, with the following membership:— 

Chairman .—The Hon’ble S. K. Sinha, Chairman, Central Tea 
Board, Calcutta. 

Members representing Employers. —Mr. A. H. Galloway and 
Sri Baidyanath Mukherjee. (Sri Mukherjee subse¬ 
quently resigned from the Committee on his appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy High Commissioner for India in Eastern 
Pakistan and Sri P. C. Chatterjee was appointed in his 
place.) 

Members representing Workers .—gri Paresh Chandra 
Chaudhury and Sri Suresh Chandra Deb. 

Representing the Government of Assam .—Sri H. P. Duara, 
Labour Commissioner, Assam. 

Tea Expert. —Mr. P. M. Glover. 

Cost Accountant .—Sri S. K. Basu. 

Secretary .—Sri R. R. Bhatnagar. 

2. Reasons for constitution .—Early in 1948, it became apparent 
that many tea companies with interests in Cachar had suffered severe 
losses on their working during the year 1947. Their position was 
made the more critical in that in March 1948 a Tripartite Conference 
of Government, Employers’ and Labour representatives, called by the 
Government of India, raised the dearness allowance for tea garden 
labour in Cachar from 2 annas to 5 annas per day, while continuing 
the practice of the management selling foodstuffs to labour at pre¬ 
war concessional prices, which were held at that level although their 
cost in the market continued to rise. In May 1948, the Indian Tea 
Association appointed a Sub-Committee to investigate the conditions 
of tea estates in Cachar and suggest remedies. That Committee 
reported in December 1948, and the present Cachar Plantation Com¬ 
mittee, appointed by the Government of India, has had the advantage 
of having their findings before them. They included many sound 
proposals for technical and economic implements, and in particular 
recommended the conversion of food concessions into cash. In May 
1949, the Indian Tea Association addressed the Government of Assam 
and the Government of India, stating the fact of the losses sustained 
by many companies in Cachar and the reasons they felt underlay 
them, and announcing their intention of recommending an increase 
in the prices at which concessional foodstuffs were sold to Labour, 
an intention which was also communicated to the Labour Unions. 
Both Government and Labour asked for a Tripartite discussion 
before such measures were put into force and a Conference was 
accordingly held in Delhi in September 1949. This Conference failed 
to achieve any agreement between Employers and Labour, and as 
the employing interests felt that they could not await the decision 
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of any tribunal or Court of Enquiry that the Government might set 
up, they announced their intention of advising their member gardens 
in Cachar to sell rationed foodstuffs to labour in future only at landed 
cost price, and in lieu of the previous concessional price to grant an 
allowance of 4 annas per adult worker per day worked and 2 annas 
per child, at the same time increasing the dearness allowance by half 
an anna. Another Conference was, however, summoned by the 
Government of Assam at Silchar the following month, and there it 
was eventually agreed by all parties that conversion of food conces¬ 
sions into cash at 4 annas 6 pies per day should be introduced on 16 
gardens only, which had maae losses for two years in succession, and 
that the remainder should continue to issue food concessions as 
before. To these sixteen gardens, four others were subsequently 
added and one was removed, making the complete list as follows:— 
Arcuttipore 
Binnakandy 
Binodini and Usharani 
Boro-Jalinga 
Borokai 
Chargola 
Chingoor 
Eraligool 
Goombira 
Kallinecherra 
Kuttal 
Lallamookh 
Maguracherra 
Poloi 

Rosekandy 
Silcoorie 
Singlacherra 
South Cachar 
Tilkah 

Meanwhile, as had already been requested by both employing and 
labour interests, a Committee should be set up by the Government to 
enquire into conditions in Cachar tea estates and Suggest remedies. 

Terms of reference .—This Committee was accordingly consti¬ 
tuted with the following terms of reference:— - 

(1) to enquire into the cost structure - and financial conditions 

of the tea gardens in the Cachar District of Assam; 

(2) to enquire into the causes of the present uneconomic work¬ 

ing of certain gardens; 

(3) to make recommendations regarding the measures required 

to place uneconomic gardens on a sound basis; 

(4) to report in particular (a) whether the concessional supply 

of food grains to labour should be discontinue m any 
estate; and if so, in what circumstances a» to what 
extent, and (b) what arrangements should bj«made for 
the supply of food grains to workers on these es^pes. 
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4. Meetings held and material collected .—The first meeting of the 
Committee was held on April 28th/29th, 1950. The Committee decid¬ 
ed to issue a questionnaire (Appendix I) on the various points, which 
it considered essential for the enquiry, to all the tea concerns in 
Cachar numbering 120 in all. The replies tp this questionnaire were 
received from 104 concerns, but many of these were unfortunately 
incomplete, in some cases because estates had changed hands in the 
course of the last twenty years and in many cases, particularly among 
the small proprietary gardens, no complete accounts had been kept 
over such a long period. 

In addition, however, to the replies to this questionnaire, there 
have been submitted to the Committee the following memoranda: 

(1) The Report of the Indian Tea Association’s Sub-Committee 

on low-producing estates in Cachar, already referred to. 

(2) A Memorandum dated the 31st May 1950 containing the 

views of the Cachar Cha Sramik Union. 

(3) A Memorandum from the Indian Tea Association, dated 

the 30th September 1950, containing their reply to (2) 
above. 

(4) A Report, dated the 17th August, 1950, from the Cost 

Accountant—Sri S. K. Basu—containing his comments 
on the material supplied by companies and proprietors 
in reply to the Committee’s questionnaire. 

(5) A further Memorandum from the Indian Tea Association 

dated the 30th September 1950, dealing particularly with 
the general financial situation of tea concerns operating 
in Cachar. 

(6) A Note from Mr. A. H. Galloway, drawn up at the request 

of the Committee, regarding Managing Agents and the 
method of their remuneration. 

(7) A Report by Mr. P. M. Glover on the scientific and technr 

cal problems and suggestions for their solution. 

(8) A letter, dated the 19th December 1950, from the Cachai 

Cha Sramik Union containing the views on the scheme 
for cash conversion of the concessional food supplies in 
Cachar gardens. 

(9) A Note dated the 20th December 1950, from Sri R. N. 

Aditya, Working President, Surma Upatyaka Cha Sramik 
Union, containing certain suggestions for putting the 
tea gardens in Cachar on an economic level. 

Items (1) to (5), (8) and (9) are attached as Appendices II to VIII 
to the Report. Mr. Glover’s Report has been incorporated as Chap¬ 
ter II. 

In most cases, tea companies were only able to supply figures up 
to 1948 in reply to the Committee’s questionnaire, but subsequently 
additional figures were obtained from most of the important gardens 
showing at least profit and loss for 1949. 

The replies received to the questionnaire and the memoranda 
were examined in detail at meetings of the Committee held from 
the 3rd to 5th October 1950 and on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th November 
1950. The Members of the Committee then proceeded to Silchar on 
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tour from' the 30th November to the 2nd December 1950, inspecting 
five tea estates, viz., Bundookmara, Baro-Jalinga, Koomber, Silcoorie 
and Urrunabund, and hearing of the views of local Managers and 
workers. The Committee met again on the 20th and 21st December 
to consider the Draft Report and as unanimity could not be achieved, 
the Report as amended and approved by the majority on the 3rd 
January was finally signed on the 4th January 1951. The Labour 
Representatives put in separate minority reports which are attached. 

5. The physical and financial conditions of the .tea gardens in 
Cachar and recommendations for their betterment .—The problem 
before us resolves itself readily into two parts: 


A. What is the present physical condition of the Cachar tea 

gardens and what technical improvements can be made? 

B. What is their financial condition and what savings in ex¬ 

penditure, particularly as regards the wage structure, can 
be suggested to restore their economy to a sound basis? 

These questions are dealt with in Chapter 'II aryj Chapter III of 
this Report. 


CHAPTER II 

Technical Problems and their Remedies 

6. General .—The Cachar District comprises some 120 gardens. 
The total acreage under tea is 71,100 acres approximately. 

7. The average yield of made tea per acre is low, being about 
7 maunds per acre; as compared with just over 12 maunds per acre 
in Lakhimpur (the highest yielding area in Assam) and between 10 
and 11 maunds per acre from Assam as a whole (including Cachar). 

8. Circles .—Cachar District is divided by the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation into seven circles. These with thejr approximate acreage 


under tea are given below*: 

North Cachar .... 
Happy Valley .... 
Lakhipur .... 

Longai Valley .... 
Chargola .... 

Hailakandi .... 

Chatla Bheel .... 


10,830 acres. 

8,140 acres. 

9,950 acres. 
n,8oo acres. 

7,650 acres. 

11,760 acres. 

10,970 acres. 


Total . 

71,100 acres. 


9. Of those, North Cachar, Happy Valley and most of Lakhipur 
are north of the line of the Barak river which runs roughly East and 
West. It will be seen therefore that there are 28,92u acres of tea 
North of the Barak, and 42,180 acres South of i$, This division is 
approximate, to the extent that a number of the gardens in Lakhipur 
Circle are actually South of the Barak river. 

10. Very approximately therefore one-third of the acreage ol 
Cachar is North and two-third South of the Barak river." 


•Figure* taken from Surma Valley Branch Indian Tea Association Reports 1948 and 
1949, and are approximate. 
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11. Geography .—To the north, the Cachar tea district is bounded 
by the North Cachar Hills which are part of the Barail Range run¬ 
ning from the Garo Hills to the head of the Brahamputra Valley.. 
The outlying spurs of the range are the sites of many tea gardens. 
The Bhuban Hills, a continuation of the Lushai system, form the 
eastern boundary. The Rengti Hills form the southern boundary, and 
also project from the Lushai system and are separated from the 
Bhubans by the broad valley of the Rukni and Sonai. These hills 
generally run northwards into the district and, with the Chhatachura 
Range to the west, form the Hailakandi Valley. The Chhatachura 
range lies to the west of the district and divides it from the Chargola 
Valley, parts of which are in Cachar and parts in Pakistan. 

12. To the north of the tea district of Cachar, steep hills make tea. 
planting impracticable. To the south, the tea areas usually extend 
as far as the Inner Line Forest Reserve. 

13. Climate .—The climate of Cachar is generally cited as one of 
the chief causes of low production of tea in the district. There is 
considerable reason for this opinion, though, it js not true to say 
that higher yields could not be (and in fact are not) obtained inspite 
of adverse climatic conditions. 

14. The factors militating against high yields are: 

(i) Cold weather droughts (and absence of mists) 

(ii) Floods 

(iii) Hail. 

(i) Cold weather droughts, accompanied often by hot dry winda. 
occur frequently in Cachar, although to no greater extent than in 
the Terai, Western Dooars and Nowgong, where, generally speaking, 
higher yields per acre are obtained. The southern area of Cachar is 
particularly subject to droughts. 

The following table shows the average monthly rainfall' from 
October to June for the Terai and Cachar, in comparison with the 
Jorhat district of Assam. The rains break earlier in Cachar than in 
Assam and are considerably heavier. 



Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Sllchar (Cachar) 

■ 6-55 

1-43 

o -45 

0-73 

3 -l 8 

7'53 

I 3 ' 9 « 

13 19 

20-75 

Tocklai (Jorhat) 

4'6l 

o *9 o 

o -33 

I-00 

1-56 

3 62 

8-09 

9'16 

12-90 

Siliguri (Terai) 

. 6-o8 

O '43 

0* 10 

0-38 

O' 70 

124 

3'6o 

10-79 

25-40 


Cachar would appear to be well off in cold weather rainfall, 
compared with either the Terai or with mid Assam. Mid Assam, 
however, gets cold weather mists and does not get severe hot dry 
wind storms; the Terai is no more fortunate than Cachar in these 
respects. A serious drought was experience in 1949 in Cachar. 

Too much rain and absence of sunshine in the monsoon months, 
particularly in North Cachar both tend to affect crop and quality o# 
the teas adversely. 
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(ii) Floods. —Periodic and regular flooding is probably one of the 
most important of the unfavourable climatic factors affecting the tea 
areas of Cachar situated on plains level. By this is meant the flats 
and bheels of south Cachar (Hailakandi and Chatla Bheel),'and cer¬ 
tain low lying areas of Happy Valley and Lakhipur districts. The 
plateau gardens of North and North East Cachar and teela areas 
throughout the whole district are not affected by floods. 

Floods have increased in severity and frequency in the last 20 
years or so, largely owing to increased jhuming and deforestation in 
the hill tracts causing uncontrolled release of water from these hills 
in time of heavy rain and in consequence silting up of the large 
bheels and ‘haors’, which used to act as safety valves in case of flood¬ 
ing and backing up of the large rivers ( e.g ., Barak). Responsibility 
for the prevention of uncontrolled deforestation is. that of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and it is strongly recommended that the Government of 
Assam make an immediate survey of the hills surrounding the Cachar 
district in order to take measures to avert further deforestation and 
to restore forest coverage where still possible. 

(iii) Hail. —No data are available in respect of the incidence cf 
hail in Cachar, in comparison with that of other districts. Hail is 
however, of frequent occurrence in many localities and has been 
responsible for considerable permanent damage to certain areas of 
tea. It cannot, however, be claimed that hail is more than a very 
minor factor in the general problem of low production. 

15. Soil. —The soils of Cachar are of four main types, plateau, 
teela, flat and bheel, the latter being of only small extent as far as 
ttea is concerned. 

Very approximate percentages are: 

Plateau.20% 

Teela.36% 

Flats. 45 % 

Bheel. - J% 

Totai. . .100% 

16. The plateau soils of .North and North East Cachar* are most 
suitable for tea, varying from light sandy types to rather heavy 
loams*. They are all capable of bearing quite high yielding tea. The 
teela soils are in general also eminently suitable for tea, but in far 
too many cases, incorrect cultural methods in the past have resulted 
in excessive soil erosion and tea is existing not on the original top 
soil, but on the infertile subsoil left after the top soil has disappeared 
down the drains. In many cases, soil wash has occurred to such an 
extent that the nodular ironstone forming the core of the teela, is 
noyf ; close to the surface and there is little or no depth of soil. In 
such cases, establishment of tea is an impossibility, nor is it possible 
to improve tea existing on such areas, except by means, which must 
be regarded as outside the bounds of practical economics. 

♦See Dr. Mann 1903 who states that Cachar soils, especially those on the North Bank 
#f the Barak from Jalalpur to Lakhipur approach in character and in method of treatment 
thos '4 found in Assam, He quotes admirable root conditions, a deep soil a porous sub- 
.soil, and sufficient phosphoric acid and potash to secure at any rate a fairly high tea yield. 
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17. Mention has already been made of the flajts and bheels. Here 
the main difficulty is water-logging in the rains, which prevents tea 
roots from penetrating more than a few inches from the surface, with 
the result that the tea suffers from drought in the dry weather. 
Many of the less low lying flats, especially if of a sandy or loamy type, 
can be drained, and will give high crops—in fact, there are at present 
many cases where they do; very low lying clay flats and sunken 
bheels are regarded as hopeless under present economic conditions. 

18. Heavy silting of Bheels and flats planted with tea has also 
been responsible for areas of tea “going out” in Cachar. This may 
result in water-logging due to blocking of drains, the silt also forms 
a surface seal which prevents soil aeration. Instances are known 
where silting over years has been so bad that almost half of indi¬ 
vidual bushes are buried. The Barak enters Cachar from the east, 
a considerable stream over-charged with silt. As soon as the rains 
set in, the Chatla and Hailakandi Valleys turn into swamps (bheels) 
which discharge into the Barak. As the river, receives its freshets 
from the north and east it eventually rises above the level of the 
two valleys and pours its own floods into them, and a thick muddy 
current, heavy with silt, passes into the valleys and swells the bheels 
into wide lakes. When tne big river subsides the streams again turn 
from the bheel to the Barak, having left behind a deposit of silt. 
With innumerable repetitions of this process, the bottom of the dis¬ 
trict is raised, and lakes turn into fens, fens into reedy swamps and 
swamps into grassy praries. Every stage in this process may be wit¬ 
nessed in Chatla Bheel. 

19. What has been going on, on the large scale described, has 
also gone on in many small flats now planted out with tea. Water 
has quietly backed up between the hillocks and deposited silt and 
clay and in addition, the wash from the surrounding teelas has left 
further deposits. 

20. Age of Tea.—There is actually little difference in the age of 
Cachar plantations and those of Assam, in general. In Assam little 
serious planting was done before 1850, planting in Cachar began about 
5 years later. Early yield and acreage history is given below: (Mem¬ 
ber gardens Indian Tea Association only). 


v :ar Acreage under tea Yield per acre 


1869 

- 

-• 


. 24,000 


• 


2 mds. 

1882 . 




. 49,000 




. 3 1/3 mds. 

1898 




. 62,000 

- • 



. 4.1/3 mds. 

1929 




. 56,000 

• 



64 mds. 

1948 


' 

■ 

. 54,000 *, 




7 mds. 


•Prior to Partition. 
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21. The tea of commerce is extremely mixed so that it is almost 
impossible to find two similar bushes in a section of tea. The life of 
the bushes varies also: some may not live for 10 years, some may live 
for more than a century. The life of a tea garden thus depends upon 
how many bushes per acre are considered to constitute a garden. The 
continual death of bushes accounts for the practice of infilling, where¬ 
by dead and dying bushes are replaced. In proportion to the number 
and success or the infills, so will be the life of the tea garden be 
prolonged; but beyond a certain point, infilling is regarded as un¬ 
economic by most planters. 

22. The number of bushes per acre which can be regarded as 
constituting a satisfactory tea garden depends upon local conditions, 
determined by climate and upon the economic policy of the Company 
or Proprietor. For instance, in Cachar there are sections of tea which 
have never been infilled and which to-day, after 40-50 years, contain 
only half of their full complement of bushes: these have been regard¬ 
ed as existing areas of tea production but cannot be classed as satis¬ 
factory. In other districts an area with so many vacancies would be 
regarded as due for either complete replanting, or abandoning. On 
the other hand, under good climatic conditions satisfactory sections 
of tea of 50 years of age are in existence, in which the number oi 
vacancies, due to deaths, would not be considered too great in any 
district. 

23. For a progressive concern with a long term policy, on in¬ 
different soil, in mid-Assam it is suggested that 35-40 years is the 
maximum useful life of a section of indigenous Assam tea, and a 
replanting programme should be arranged accordingly. Under simi¬ 
lar conditions a Manipuri or Burma kind more common in Cachar 
might last for 40-45 yearsj but during this time would have a slightly 
inferior quality and a replanting programme should be arranged 
accordingly. 

24. It is assumed of course, that in discussing this question one is 
Interested in obtaining an economic yield. If yield is no criterion 
then there is really no limit to age, because even the poorest looking 
tea will continue to give a small yield, almost indefinitely. 

25. Whereas, in Assam, replacement of old and worn out tea has- 
been a regular feature, in Cachar less attention seems to have been 
paid to this important matter. Annual replacement averages less 
than 1 per cent. 

26. Progressive gardens aim at a replacement programme of 2 per 
cent, of their acreage per annum, thereby obtaining 10 per cent, of 
the garden at any one time under tea under 5 years old: and 60 per 
cent, under tea of 30 years of age or less. 

27. Replies to the Questionnaire (B.3) show that in most gardens- 
in Cachar tea of over 30 years represents between 60 per cent, and 
70 per cent, of the whole garden, and in some cases even more. This 
does not necessarily mean that all the bushes in such sections are 
over 30 years of age, as almost certainly infilling will have been done,, 
of which it is quite impossible to obtain any accurate records. Never¬ 
theless it is clear that replacement has not received the attention 
that it should have. 
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28. It is recommended that action as far as possible be taken to 
replace old tea. New extensions are limited under International 
Agreement to 5 per cent, over 5 years and replacement on virgin soil 
to 10 per cent., at 2 per cent, per year over the 5 years of the Agree¬ 
ment, i.e., upto 1955. Those gardens with land suitable for replant¬ 
ing (Questionnaire B.7) should utilise permission for both extensions 
and replacement to the maximum. 

29. Uprooting and replacement on the same area is entirely un¬ 
restricted. There may be two reasons for tea giving a poor return. 
The tea itself may be worn out, or poor strain in that it is raised from 
seed from an unsuitable source or the spil may be worn out. In some 
instances both conditions may be met. 

30. Where only the tea is worn out, it should be uprooted and re¬ 
planted, preferably after letting the area lie fallow under a green 
crop for a year. The Indian Tea Association Scientific Department 
can, by means of soil analysis, give a pretty fair indication as to 
whether the soil is worn out or not. Full use should be made of 
replanting of sections, where it is the tea that is worn out and not 
the soil. 

31. Where the soil is worn out, soil improvement can be carried 
out by green cropping, but this is a rather long term process. Where 
the soil has been eroded away, as from some Cachar teelas, there is 
nothing that can be done. 

32. Yield per acre. —Early yields per acre in early years were as 
follows 


1869. 2-0 mds. 

188a. 31/3 mds. 

1898. 41/3 mds. 


33. In comparison with Lakhimpur (the highest yielding area in 
Assam) yields per acre up to 1900 were much the. sama for both 
districts. It is since the date that manuring first began, that the gap 
between the yields between the two districts has steadily widened; 
it has diverged most rapidly in the last 20-30 years; a period in 
Assam, marked by better cultural methods and intensified manuring. 

34. While it is NOT suggested that Cachar could ever compete 
with Lakhimpur in yield, there is little doubt that Cachar was slow 
to take advantage of improved cultural methods and of manuring. 

Comparative average yields in 1948 were: 

Likhimpur.12I mds. per acre. 

Assam (including Cachar) 10- n mds. per acre. 

Cachar.7 mds, per acre. 
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.35. Tea Production of profit making and uneconomic gardens in 
maunds per acre is given in Table I below, taken from the Cost 
Accountant’s Report: 


Table I 

Yields per acre Profit making and non-economic gardens 

Statement shooing the yield per bearing acre for different Tea Estate) during the years 
tk 3 %, 1946, 1947 and 1948. 

1938 1946 1947 1948 

Mds. Mds. Mds. Mds. 


Uneconomic Tea Estates — 


A . 


■ 



64 

4'7 

43 

3 

B 

• 

• 



8-o 

5-6 

T 2 

T 9 

C . 


• 




60 

S '7 

6-3 

D . 


• 



... 

5 'i 

3-1 

5-5 

E . 


• 



... 

5'3 

3'2 

S -4 

F . 


• 



4-6 

4-8 

5'3 

5-4 

G . 

• 




5 -o 

5-7 

5'2 

5 -o 

H . 

• 


• 

• 

5-8 

5-8 

5-5 

5-4 

I . 

• 

• « 

■ 

« 

4-3 

5-8 

6-8 

8.9. 

J • 

• 

• 


• 

7-7 

6.4 

6.5 

5-7 

K . 


• 



4-4 

4-7 

4.2 

4-3 

L . 

• 

• 



4-3 

4-7 

4.6 

40 

M . 

• 




8-o 

6.3 

6.1 

6 ' 9 - 

Profit earning 

Tea Estates — 







A . 

• 




5.0 

8.0 

8.4 

8-6 

B . 

* 

• • 



10.3 

7.8 

8.5 

I0’2. 

C . 

. 

• • 

• 

• 

7.8 

10.7 

10.3 

II.O 

D . 

■ 

• 



6.4 

9.5 

9-4 

10.4 

E . 

• 

• 



6.3 

7.a 

7-0 

6.6 

F . 


• 



7.6 

9-5 

8-6 

9.0 

G . 


• 

■ 

• 

5-3 

5-9 

8-2 

9-9 


36. It will be noted that only one non-economic garden made a 
crop of more than 8 maunds per acre in 1948 (8 9 maunds), this 
garden has a large labour force (i.e., 1-5 labourers per acre) and a 
low price for its teas As. 19/11 per lb. 
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37. Only one profit making garden produced less than 8 maunds- 
per acre, 6 6 maunds, it obtained however a good price for its teas- 
As. 22/- per lb. 

38. Other profit making gardens quoted made not less than 
8£ maunds per acre in any single case, and mostly considerably m 9 re. 

39. It is considered that the absolute minimum yield which could" 
be economic in Cachar is 8 maunds per acre and that the target 
figure should be a minimum of 10 maunds per acre. It is believed 
within the bounds of possibility to increase the average yield per 
acre of Cachar, omitting non-economic areas*, to an average of 
10 maunds per acre, which is the approximate yield per acre of 
Nowgong Circle. To do so, however, will of necessity fake some time. 

40. It is useless to blame low yields entirely for the failure of a 
garden to make a profit. While believing it quite feasible to increase 
the average yield per acre from Cachar (less uneconomic areas) to 
the vicinity of 10 maunds (about,the average yield for Nowgong 
Circle) climate and soil factors probably make this figure about the 
upper limit for Cachar as a whole. In any event increase in yield 
per acre is a long term policy, which must be brought about by 
shading, judicious manuring, replanting and rehabilitation over a 
number of years. Increased yield cannot be considered as an imme¬ 
diate solution to the problem, though it should be the aim. 

41. Location of uneconomic gardens. —It is most interesting to note 
the actual location of the non-economic gardens. 

Six are in Chatla Bheel, and six in Hailakandi and Chargola 
Circles. Two are in Lakhipur but south of the Barak river. One is 
in Happy Valley north Of the Barak, but is almost the southern most 
garden in the circle. In North Cachar north of the Barak there is 
only one garden which has failed to show a profit, in 1948. 

42. Thus almost all the non-economic estates are south of the 
Barak river and gardens on the better soils in North and north west 
Cachar referred to by Dr. Mann (quoted by Cachar Cha Sramik 
Union) with two exceptions made profits in 1948. North of the Barak 
river., in addition, the drought effect is much less serious than in the 
more southern areas. 

43. The point that should be stressed is that soil and climatic 
conditions have contributed at least in part to the difference between 
profit and loss, on many Cachar gardens. 

44. It is suggested, should any zoning of Cachar be decided upon, 
the Barak river would make a satisfactory zonal boundary. 

45. Uneconomic Areas. —It is estimated that in Cachar probably 
between 20 per cent.—30 per cent, of the total acreage is at present 
uneconomic, for one reason or another. Such a state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue. 

46. The following general categories" must be considered to be 
uneconomic: 

(a) Weak tea on Southern and South Western slopes of teelas. 

(b) Tea on feelas whose top soil has been eroded away due to 

faulty methods of cultivation in the past. 

(c) Tea on sunken bheels subject to regular flooding. 

*Vidt paragraph 47 on Uneconomic areas. 
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(d) Tea on badily drained clay flats, specially where these flats 

have been regularly silted up. 

(e) Very poor areas containing poor mixed hybrid tea, 

(f) Old tea due for uprooting Within the next few years. 

Categories (e) and (f) may possibly be rehabilitated, or should 
toe uprooted and replanted {vide under Age of Tea para. 30). 

Categories (a) to (d) should be ■ abandoned. Where virgin soil is 
available replacement should be the aim. (Vide also para. 28). 

, 47. It is recommended that all gardens, but more especially ttoose 
making a loss, should examine section yields for the last 5—10 year# 
in detail with a view to determining which areas are economic and 
which are not. A decision should then be made as to which can be 
rehabilitated and which replanted, either on the same soil or else¬ 
where. The remainder should be abandoned, and money and labour 
previously spent upon them should be diverted to better and more 
profitable areas. 

48. Abandoned areas should be uprooted and, where practicable, 
put out as thatch baris, Sunnkholas, under sabai grass or other 
economic crop requiring little attention. 

49. It is fully realised that this recommendation involves a reduc¬ 
tion in total acreage. It is also fully realised that as a result labour 
will become surplus on certain gardens. This problem should be 
faced, and labour given the chance to migrate to under laboured 
gardens elsewhere; (these exist North of the Barak). Where alter¬ 
native employment does not exist, or where labour will not accept, 
labour should be struck off the garden list, where possible being 
given waste land in compensation. 

50. The basis for calculation of labour requirement is suggested 
as not exceeding 1-2 labourers per bearing acre after reduction as 
recommended above {vide under Labourers per acre para. 56). 

51. Labourers per acre and production per labourer. —The number 
iof labourers per acre and the production of tea per labourer obviously 
must tie in very closely with the yield per acre. There is however 
a further factor involved and that is the actual efficiency of labour. 

52. It is a generally recognised fact that the standard of work 
done by labour in Cachar is far below that of Assam- Supervision 
is much more difficult due to the scattered nature of many Cachar 
'gardens, where it is often necessary to walk considerable distances 
to inspect work on small remote sections of tea. It is vital that both 
the quantity and quality of the labourers’ work be improved. Here 
'the Labour Unions should be able to assist. 

53. Comparative figures are given below: 

I.akhimpur Assam includ- Ctalur 
ing 

Cachar 

number of labourers per acre . . 1-45 i'3 i-s 

Average number of maunds per labourer S 7 ?■< 

54. Table II below taken from the Cost Accountant’s Report show* 
Production per bearing acre in maunds, number of workers per 
bearing acre and average production per worker per annum in 
maunds made tea, on representative profit and loss making estates. 
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Table II 

Statement showing the production per hearing acre, workers per 
bearing acre and average production per worker per annum in 
maunds per acre on different estates. 




Production 
per bearing 
acre in mds. 

No. of 
workers 
per bearing 
acre. 

Average 
production 
per worker 
per annum 
in mds. 

Uneconomic Tea Estates. 





A 


4'0 

i 17 

3-5 

B 


4'3 

•93 

4-8 

C 


5 -o 

f 15 

4'5 

D 


5-0 

o 

o 

M 

56 

E 


5-4 

I 01 

5'4 

F 


5-4 

0-75 

7-5 

G . 


5-4 

1*23 

4’5 

H . 


5'5 

1*07 

5'3 

1 


5-7 

1-24 

43 

Uneconomic Tea Estates .■— 





J • 

. 

6-3 

1*22 

46 

K . . . 

. 

69 

1-48 

4-8 

L . 


7-9 

1-77 

49 

M • 

• 

8-9 

150 

6-2 

Profit Making Tea Estate — 





A 


• 6?6 

I * 21 

64 

B 


8-6 

0‘9I 

if 5 

C . 


9 -o 

0-77 

12-1 

D . 


99 

1 46 

7-2 

E 


10*2 

1-52 

6-7 

F 


10-4 

i -53 

7-0 

G . 


Il-o 

1-49 

if 5 


1 Minor Worker=J Adult Worker. 

55. It is not possible to lay down scale of workers per acre, as 
working conditions vary so widely from garden to garden. Obviously 
a very scattered garden will require more labourers per acre than a 
compact one. 

56. It is suggested however that T2 labourers per acre should 
be ample for all, except exceptional Cachar gardens. Some gardens 
can and do work with less than this number. 

Excess of workers above this figure should be transferred else¬ 
where or laid off the garden (vide under Uneconomic Areas para. 49). 

57. Detailed proposals for gradual reduction and improved distri¬ 
bution of the labour forces have been'given in the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation Sub-Committee’s report [e.g. pages 8 to 10 of Appendix II], 

65 M. of Lab. 
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58. Block System. —There is so much that requires to be done that 
any attempt to tackle problems on a garden as a whole is likely to 
defeat its own ends. 

59. It is recommended that all non-profit making gardens should 
introduce a block system forthwith. The number and size of blocks 
must depend on the labour available and the amount of work to be 
done. It should not be less than 3 or more than 5. 

80 In the case of a garden with 4 Blocks, Block A will receive 
the fullest attention. This will include: 

(1) Improvement and correction of drainage 

(2) Re-shading and shade interplanting as necessary. 

(3) Clean prune, and slope prune of all teelas not already slope 

pruned 

(4j Repairs to roads and bridges. 

(5) Infilling, etc. 

The following year Block A becomes Block D and receives normal 
attention only. Block B becomes Block A and so on. 

Once the system is in operation we have the practice: 

Block A.—Special Treatment. 

Block B.—Maintenance: becomes Block A next year. 

Block C.—Normal Treatment. 

Block D.—Was last year Block A; Normal Treatment”. 

61. Cultivation. —It is now realised that excessive cold weather 
and rains cultivation, which was the accepted practice in the past, 
has been responsible to a considerable extent for the present general 
impoverishment of the soil and loss of tilth, and, what is much more 
serious to the loss of top soil by wash, on areas on sloping land. 

62. Modem ideas on cultivation have unfortunately come in too 
late to save many areas of teela land which have been badly eroded. 
Such areas can be very gradually improved by green cropping, shad¬ 
ing and manuring, if erosion, has not gone too far. 

63. It is vital, however, to ensure that cultivation of teela land 
is very carefully controlled in future. 

64. On teelas already bearing tea only cheeling should be done, 
and this even, on the contour, Very steep slopes should be sickled 
only. Where the tea covers the ground poorly a very light mulch hoe 
may be beneficial at the beginning of the cold weather to kill off 
thatch, and form a surface mulch. 

65. New teelas planted should be contour bunded to cut soil wash 
to a minimum. Very steep area may be terraced; this is, however, 
expensive and rarely essential on Cachar teelas. Both tea and green 
crops should be planted on the contour on all teelas. It is suggested 
that tea be hedge planted along with contour at 2' spacing with 
interval between hedges of not more than 4' on the gradient. 

All cultivation should be on the contour also. 
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66. The South and South Western slopes of teelas which are sub¬ 
ject to the hot rays of the afternoon sun and scorching winds should 
NOT be planted, unless they are shaded by. the lie of other teelas, or 
unless a sun shield of tall trees can be grown at their foot to shield 
them. 

o7. Green Cropping .—The importance of green cropping in Cachar 
cannot be too strongly stressed. Green crops lessen soil erosion, keep 
down weeds and thereby save on cultivation costs, and are most 
valuable as soil improvers. They also protect the soil from baking. 

68. There are many weak sections in Cachar in which there are 
numerous vacancies, bare patches and in which the tea does not 
cover the ground. On such sections fertilisers give very little return 
for money spent. The maximum use should be made of green crops 
in all such areas. 

Boga modeloa and Crotalaria anagyrodies are both excellent for 
his. purpose. 

69. Manuring .—It is considered that for Cachar optimum economic 
results will be obtained from a judicious use of nitrogen combined 
with shade. Rates of application suggested are as follows: 

On unshaded or poorly shaded areas fertiliser should be applied 
up to a maximum of 90 lbs. nitrogen per acre as sulphate of ammonia, 
the minimum useful dose is 30 lbs. nitrogen per acre. 

On well shaded areas fertiliser should be applied up to a maxi¬ 
mum of 80 lbs. nitrogen per acre as sulphate of ammonia; the mini¬ 
mum useful dose is 40 lbs. nitrogen per acre. 

70. It must be made quite clear, however, that satisfactory results 
will not be obtained by sudden large increases in fertiliser appli¬ 
cation, especially to poor areas. On a poor area in the past receiving 
say 30 lbs. nitrogen, a sudden increase to 80 lbs. would largely be 
wasted. The aim should be to build up the bushes gradually by 
progressive increased fertiliser application. Initially increases should 
be limited to say 20 lbs. nitrogen per acre e.g., 100 lbs. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre. Further increases at this rate should be made as 
the tea starts to show results from original applications and yields 
increase. 

71. Fertilisers are expensive and it is of vital importance to ensure 
that they are used where they will give an adequate return, either 
immediately or in the foreseeable future. Examples of such areas 
are mature healthy tea—young healthy tea—newly planted tea etc. 

72. Fertilisers should not be wasted on any of the following areas: 

(a) Very poor areas containing poor mixed hybrid tea 

(b) Old tea due for uprooting within 3-4 years 

(c) Weak tea on southern and south-western slopes of teelas 

(d) Tea on rich bheel soils (about 5 per cent, of the total 

acreage) 

(e) Tea on clay flats unless these are well drained. 

Such areas account for 20 per cent.—30 per cent, of the tea in Cachar. 

73 At least part of the reason for the low yields in certain gardens 
in Cachar is due to the fact that they have been in the past plucked 
hard for crop and starved of nitrogenuous manures. 
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74. The present tendency to use more fertilisers, provided they 
are judiciously applied will over a series of years increase crops and 
should therefore be encouraged. 

75. High yielding gardens in Assam average an application of 
not less 80 lbs. nitrogen per acre to their mature sections, and yields 
of 15—20 maunds made tea per acre are not uncommon. It is not 
suggested that such high yields would be possible from Cachar 
gardens, where conditions of soil and climate are less favourable to 
the cultivation of tea than in Assam. 

76. There is no doubt, however, that adequate annual manuring 
will improve yields in Cachar. This is most marked and can be seen 
quite easily by comparing yields from Cachar gardens which have 
manured regularly for many years with those that have not. 

77. Only very approximate figures can be given. An estimate 
is however, that some 20 per cent.—30 per cent, of the present acre¬ 
age under tea in Cachar would show little or no increase in yield as 
result of an increase in fertiliser application of about 30 lb. nitrogen 
per acre as it falls into one or other of the categories of areas on 
which fertilisers should not be wasted, quoted above. 

78. About 20 per cent might be expected to give an increase of 
1 maund per acre and the balance of 50 per cent, of the acreage might 
give an increase of 1-2 maunds per acre as result of such an increased 
application over a number of years. 

79. Soil Cover. —Every effort should be made to induce the tea to 
cover the ground. Such efforts include clean cultivation; weeding or 
light contour cheeling on slopes' adequate manuring, and slope prun¬ 
ing of all tea on teelas even where the slope is quite gentle. 

80. Cattle and goat trespass js serious on many gardens in Cachar, 
and as result of grazing by goats and breaking of side dais by cattle 
passing between the bushes, bushes are prevented from spreading 
and covering the ground. Cattle and goat trespass, is also an 
important factor in Red Spider dissemination. Every effort must be 
made to stop this abuse, and Labour Unions should be able to assist 
in this. Fencing is an important factor in the prevention of trespass. 

81. Cutting of side dais, when pruning, should be absolutely for¬ 
bidden and penalties exacted for disobedience of this order. 

82. All large vacant areas should be protected from sun baking 
and drying out by vigorous leguminous' green crops such as Boga 
medeloa, Giant Hemp ( Crotalaria anagyroides) or African medeloa 
( Tephrosia vogelii) which will keep them clear of jungle and at the 
same time enrich the soil (vide also paragraph 68 Green Cropping). 

83. Wind Breaks and Sun shields. —An important drought factor 
is excessive baking and drying of the surface soil by the blazing sun 
and hot westerly wind, which cause also excessive transpiration from 
bushes and shade trees. In areas where blazing sun and hot westerly 
winds are major factors, wind breaks and sun shields should be 

employed. 

84. Exposed slopes of teelas in Cachar, facing South East to South 
should be protected by a wind-break-sun-shield of tall fast growing 
trees planted along their foot. If planted within the tea, the tree- 
species should be leguminous. Sau (A. stipulata), Koroi \A. procera) 
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and Albizzia odoratissima are suitable for this purpose, planted at 
a spacing of 10' apart. They can be thinned later as necessary. If 
outside the tea Koroi and A. moluccana would be good combination. 
The moluccana should be removed when about 5—7 years old when 
the Koroi are large enough to take over, and before there is any 
serious danger of moluccana “lodging” in storms. Alternatively, non- 
leguminous species can be used. 

85. Wind breaks or shelter belts should be planted at right angles 
to the prevailing wind (usually Westerly or South Westerly) outside 
the tea, along the West or South West edge of open exposed areas. 
A wind break should consist of up to of five lines of trees, each line 
being 6' apart. Trees in the lines should be sown thickly to start 
with and should be thinned out later as necessary: a good arrange¬ 
ment would be alternate lines of deciduous species (sucn as Albizzia 
species) and mixed evergreens. Where Cassia siamea is used, how¬ 
ever, it is best put in as a pure stand. 

86. Suitable Albizzias are Koroi (A. procera), A. Tucida, and, if 
removed before it grows too large, A. moluccana. 

Other valuable species are Grevillea. Tung oil ( Aleurites 
mcmtana) Casuarinas, Callicarpa arborea Odinia wodier ( Jial ) 
Eugenia grandis, Dipterocarpus turbinatus, D. macrocarpus. Such a 
wind break will produce a beneficial effect over 400' or more. 

87. If the area is large and open, a second wind break can be 
planted parallel to the first at a distance of 400'—600'. Again if this 
wind, break is within the tea, leguminous species should be employed. 

88. Mulch Dressing. —One of the worst effects of drought is the 
drying out and baking of the surface soil. A method of preventing 
this is the application of a mulch dressing. Many areas abound with 
green jungle, such as Giant Ageratum, Tithonia sp., the wild sun 
flower etc. Boga medeloa and Crotalaria anagyroides can*be grown 
on waste areas for use for this purpose. In addition to the insulating 
value of such a mulch roughly 6,000 lbs. green matter is equivalent 
as fertiliser to some 150 lbs. of 16 per cent, mixture. A dressing of 
8 tons green matter per acre is therefore approximately equivalent 
to 450 lbs. of 16 per cent, mixture, whose value at Rs. 400 per ton is 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 80. 

89. If none of the above is available, any soil mulch cover can be 
used. Tarapat the wild cardamon (Alpinia allughas) paddy straw, or 
even water hyacinth, will help to retain soil moisture, although their 
manurial value is very slight. 

90. The danger is fire; this is small, provided mulching is not done 
along roadsides, close to line sites, and other such places frequented 
by people. The danger of fire can be reduced by leaving flrelines 
10'—15' wide unmulched at intervals of every 200'—300' 

91. In the fire danger areas a light mulch hoe should be put in 
prior to the drought period. This hoe should break the soil surface 
to about 2" and mix it well with the chopped up surface weeds and 
grass etc. to form of mulch dressing, which will be non-inflammable. 

92. Water Conservation. —Every effort should be made to conserve 
water on sloping, and more particularly teela land. 
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93. All planting on sloping or teela land should be done along the 
contour at 2'-3" spacing. Green crops should also be grown on the 
contour and all cultivation, which should amount to the lightest cheel 
necessary to keep down weeds, should be on the contour and into the 
lines of green crop. Steeper slopes require contour bunding; where 
slopes are very steep if planted at all, they should be terraced. Steep 
slopes should be hand weeded or sickled only. (Vide also paragraph 
64 Cultivation.) 

94. When clearing teelas for planting, if it is not intended to plant 
the top or upper part, either due to its being too high or too steep, 
it is a wise precaution not to clear all the jungle from the top. This 
jungle cap, which should be thinned only, will act as sponge holding 
up considerable quantities of water in the monsoon, minimising the 
danger of erosion and assisting in keeping the water table up in a 
drought. Such a jungle cap should not be allowed to become too 
thick. An area of iO'^15' wide should he maintained between it and 
the tea; in which the jungle is kept cut. This will considerably 
diminish any danger from Black Rot. 

95. Drainage .—Adequate attention must be paid to good drainage. 
Improvement of imperfect drainage usually has a very marked effect 
in reduction of drought effect, in later years. This applies particularly 
in areas in which the water table in the rains is very high, often 
8" to T from the surface, and the bushes, as result, are surface rooted. 
It is of great importance to lower this high rains water table and 
get the roots of the bushes down. 

96. Many Surma Valley fiats are incorrectly drained. Some are 
Herring Bone drained, a few have edge draining also. Such flats 
should be drained, by means of a contour isolating drain 6', or so up 
the slope of the surrounding teelas to prevent seepage, with spillways 
at natural outfall points. The flat itself Is then best drained by 
parallel drains. 

97. In the monsoon, the object is to rid the land of excess, watei. 
Such draining may lead to overdrainage in droughty areas when the 
danger of excess water is over ( i.e. about October/November). To 
overcome this, temporary plugging blocks should be placed in the 
main drains, starting successively at the higher levels, and working to 
the lower, as areas dry out. to slow down and even to stop the water 
run-off. These plugs should of course be removed prior to the next 
rains, before the land hias again to cope with excess water, say about 
April/May. 

98. Shade —Well grown deep rooted shade is most valuable in 
droughty areas in preventing drying out and baking of the soil. It 
protects the tea from scorching wind and hot sun. and prevents 
excessive transpiration. 

99. Shade trees do, however, utilise soil moisture, and occasional 
instances are seen in droughty areas of a shade tree with a circle of 
dead bushes in its vicinity. This is however uncommon, and where 
it does occur, is often due to an individual, shallow rooted tree. 

100. As to whether evergreen or deciduous shade or a judicious 
mixture should be used, depends on the terrain. On exposed areas 
where soil baking and westerly winds are the greatest danger, trees 
which are semi-evergreen such as A. odoratissima are best. On less 
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exposed areas and flats where drought effect is less marked deciduous 
shade, such as Sau (A. stipulata ) and Koroi ( A . procera) is recom¬ 
mended. The use of A. Vebbek should not be overlooked. 

101. Every effort should be made to establish good shade where it 
is not in existence, including encouragement of natural regeneration 
and stump planting. 

102. A. moluccana which is surface rooted should be avoided as a 
shade tree for tea in droughty areas. 

103. It may be said that for Cachar good leguminous shade is al¬ 
most indispensable if high crops are to be obtained. It does not seem 
to have been realised, however, that shade trees themselves, have a 
limited period of useful existence, about 15 Jrears. A programme of 
shade replacement is essential if an effective stand of shade trees is 
to be maintained. 


104. This has not been the case in many Cachar gardens a feature 
of which is the irregularity of their shade. Some areas are so thickly 
shaded that annual attacks of Helopeltis are a certainty; others so 
thinly shaded that in the absence of large applications of fertilisers 
the tea is weakly and increasingly prone to Red Spider attack. 

105. All gardens should draw up a shade tree infilling and-replace¬ 
ment programme to Tae put into immediate effect. 

106. Green Crops in Droughts .—In areas where green crops are 
being grown e.g. in young tea, and in medium pruned tea, the sides 
should be well lopped prior to the onset of the drought period so as 
to reduce leaf areas and consequent transpiration. The top canopy 
should be left to shade the tea and soil (vide also paragraph 67). 

107. Pruning .—All the evidence goes to show that pruned tea 
stands'up to droughty conditions much better than unpruned or 
skiffed. Unpruned and skiffed tea is also much more susceptible to 
disease, particularly Red Spider and Black Rot. It also makes for 
poor quality. 

108. Tea should be pruned before the onset of the drought so that 
the leaf area is reduced before the drought begins. Early pruning is 
preferable to late, but pruning should not be so early that new shoot 
growth has begun before the drought begins as in this case the tea 
is liable to suffer severely. 


109. Where an annual prune is impracticable, not more than 50 per 
cent, of the garden should be unpruned. At least half of the garden 
should have some; cleaning out. This factor is a most important one 
in the reduction of pest and disease damage. (Vide also paragraph 
123.) 


110. The following programmes are suggested for areas where 
annual prune is not practicable: 


Cycle with 50 per cent, unpruned 

A. Clean prune 

B. Skiff or unpruned 

C. Prune and hand removal of banjhi 

D. Skiff or unpruned 


Cyole with 25 percent unpruned 

A. Clean prune. 

B. Skiff or unpruned. 

C. Prune and hand removal of banjhi. 

D. Cut-across prune. 


111. Reduction in the percentage of skiffed or unpruned tea will 
tend to increase crops between July and October and to some reduc¬ 
tion in early crop. Since second flush teas do not obtain high prices 
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in the Surma Valley this is not a matter of much importance. In¬ 
creased crop between July and October means an additional load on 
the factory in already busy months, and gardens, whose factories are 
already working to capacity, will probably be better advised to 
choose a cycle with 50 per cent, unpruned to one with 25 per cent, 
unpruned only, until additional factory equipment can be installed. 

112. Plucking in Cachar is usually continued to mid-December and 
often later. The amount of back-end crop obtained from such pluck¬ 
ing is small and as it compels late pruning there is a loss in second 
flush teas. It is suggested that a rather earlier prune Than is general 
by production of a greater proportion of second flush teas would com¬ 
pensate the disadvantage referred to above. If Is suggested that late 
November-December would be the optimum time at which to prune. 
Cut across should be finished if possible in early January. 

Cutting side dais should be strictly forbidden. 

113. There is a good deal of tea in Cachar, whose top hamper is 
congested, due to repeated skiffing and pruning with no cleaning out, 
and which has become too high for economic plucking. Such tea 
should be medium pruned, a suggested height being between 24" 
and 26". Gardens would be well advised to go on to a medium prim¬ 
ing programme in which approximately 5 per cent, is medium pruned 
per annum. 

114. Kind of tea recommended *.—In general, whereas kinds 
generally known as Assam indigenous give better quality than 
Manipuri and Burma kinds the latter are considered to be more 
resistant to adverse climatic conditions, including drought. 

115. In general therefore Manipuri and Burma kinds are to be 
preferred in droughty areas; Assam indigenous kinds should be re¬ 
served for use in the better, or more sheltered areas, and in areas 
which are known to be proof against drought. 

116. The Scientific Department of the Indian Tea Association 
has produced a number of clones, some of which are undergoing trial 
in Cachar, and it is hoped that at least one of these may prove valu¬ 
able in Cachar. 

117. Work is also in progress on the production of clonal seed, 
and preliminary tests in Cachar are in progress. 

118. Pests and Diseases. —The major pests and diseases of tea in 
Cachar are in order of importance, 

(a) Red Spider 

(b) Helopeltis (Tea Mosquito) 

(c) Black Rot. 

Red Spider is particularly prevalent, the reasons for this are firstly 
poor shade, secondly repeated skiffing or leaving tea unpruned or 
repeatedly cutting across with no clean out, and lastly the prepon¬ 
derance of hybrid, Manipuri and Burma kinds of tea which are 
much more susceptible to Red Spider than Assam indigenous. The 

*Kmd is synonymous with the old term “ jat ”. 

Assam indigenous kinds sometime* referred to as “ light leaf jats 

Manipuri and Burmas sometimes referred to as “ dark leaf jats”. 
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recommendations (paragraphs 98 to 105) on shade and on pruning 
(paragraphs 107 to 113) will considerably reduce the incidence of 
Red Spider. 

Helopeltis (Tea Mosquito) is prevalent in Cachar. This pest is 
however susceptible to D.D.T. spraying and provided scientific 
methods are closely adhered to, is easily controllable. 

Black Rot is also serious on a number of Cachar gardens. This 
is partly due to the considerable amount of jungle areas in Cachar 
in proximity to the tea. It is also partly due to repeated skiffing 
or leaving tea unpruned, or repeatedly cutting across with no 
clean out. Recommendations made under—pruning (paragraphs 
107 to 113) will help to reduce Black Rot. 

119. It is well known that tea already weakened by drought or 
other climatic conditions is more likely to be seriously damaged if 
attacked by pests and diseases and is much slower in recovering 
from such damage than is healthy tea. It is essential therefore to 
treat pests and diseases immediately they appear, and before they 
become epidemic and get a serious hold. 

120. All gardens should hold ample stocks of: 

(a) Lime Sulphur 

(b) D.D.T. 

(c) A fungicide (such as Perenox) 
actually on the garden ready for immediate use. 

121. All gardens also should hold adequate spraying' machinery 
on the garden in proper working order. 

122. Price and Quality .—The attached statement showing price 
per pound obtained by a selection of Tea Estates during the years 
1946-1947 and 1948 is taken from the Cost Accountant’s Report. He 
suggests that for 1948 a minimum of 21 annas 4 pies per lb. should 
have been obtained by all gardens, for their teas. 
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Profit earning tea estates. 
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123. Quality of the tea produced and therefore price depends on 
the following factors; 

(a) First and foremost the kind of tea with which the garden is 

S lanted. This is beyond the control of the management or Agency 
[ouse excepting' in so far as future planting is concerned. 

The kind of tea to be planted is, in addition, at least to some 
extent dictated by the individual area within the district. Assam 
indigenous kinds of tea which give quality leaf are considered to 
be less resistant to drought and more hardy kinds whose leaf quality 
is on the whole lower, may have to be planted in such places. Such 
variations occur between gardens within the Cachar district. 

(b) Fineness of plucking .—Fine plucking will invariably pro¬ 
duce teas of better quality than coarse plucking. Fine plucking 
however, gives a lower yield per acre than coarse. From an economic 
point of view it may pay better to produce a larger quantity of a 
lower quality tea than a smaller quantity of a finer quality. The 
return to free marketing of teas at auctions in 1951 will however 
tend to favour quality. 

(c) Factory .—The amount and condition of withering space and 
fermenting' space; the number of rolling tables and of firing 
machinery and their condition and efficiency has a very consider¬ 
able effect on the quality of the teas produced. 

124. Quality can definitely be lost as a result of poor procedure in 
the factory, but it is emphasised that losses in quality are often 
consequent upon shortage of machinery and the necessity for 
working the factory for such long hours that insufficient time is 
available for thorough cleaning and maintenance. 

125 It may however be stated that within limits, those gardens 
whose factories are run efficiently and in which particular atten¬ 
tion is paid to cleanliness obtained appreciably higher prices per 
pound for their teas (as much as 4 annas in some instances) than 
those whose factories are less efficiently run and less cleanly main¬ 
tained. 

126. In view of the above it is strongly recommended that all 
gardens who are receiving a price per pound lower than the dis¬ 
trict average, should make a very thorough investigation as to 
whether their machinery is being used to the optimum advantage, 
and a careful check on cleanliness and maintenance of the factory 
as a whole. 
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127. Scientific Department and Cachar.—ln the earliest days of 
the Scientific Department, a study of Cachar Conditions, soils, cli¬ 
mate etc. was made by Dr. H. H. Mann. In 1904 a small sub-station 
was established at Kanny Koorie in Cachar under Mr. C. B. An- 
tram, Entomologist, and later with Mr. E. A. Andrews. Frequent 
lours were made by other Officers of the Scientific Department. 
From 1923 to 1939 at least two extended tours of Cachar were made 
annually by Officers of the Scientific Department and advice was 
given on the various cultural and manufacture aspects of tea. 

128. Experiments on manuring have been carried out on some 15 
Cachar gardens over a number of years, and have formed a useful 
b^sis on which to make recommendations for Cachar. 

129. Mr. S. F. Benton, toured in Cachar in 1940 and visited a 
large number of factories. 

130. In 1939 an Advisory Branch for ‘the Surma Valley as a 
whole (Cachar and Sylhet) was started at Shamshernugger under 
charge of Mr. E. J. Winter who spent much time in visiting' Cachar 
gardens and advising. Visits from other Scientific Department 
Officers also continued to be made. From 1942 to 1945, in common 
with all other tea districts. Cachar suffered the inevitable neglect 
consequent on the Scientific Department’s activities being divert¬ 
ed to the war effort. Mr. Winter returned to the Surma Valley in 
1946, and continued to serve both Cachar and Sylhet, in spite of 
the difficulties occasioned by partition until the Branch was closed 
down in 1948. 

131. Mr. P. M. Glover and others of the Station have continued 
since then, to visit and advise, in Cachar. 

132. The Indian Tea Association has agreed to the appointment 
of an Advisory Officer specially for Cachar and after a few months’ 
preliminary training at Tocklai he will proceed there to take up 
permanent residence as Advisory Officer. It is hoped that this 
Officer will be stationed in Cachar towards the end of 1951, and 
will work under the supervision of the Advisory Officer, Assam, 
based on Tocklai. He can be of the greatest assistance to gardens in 
assisting and advising them how to get the best results from the 
technical recommendations made in this Report. 

Summary of Principal Technical Recommendations 

133. Block System (paras. 58 to 60). 

There is so much that requires to be done that any attempt to 
tackle problems on gardens as a whole is likely to fail. It is re¬ 
commended that all non-profit making gardens should introduce a 
block system forthwith. The number and size of blocks must de¬ 
pend on the labour available but should not be less than 3 or more 
than 5. In the case of 4 blocks, Block A will receive the fullest at¬ 
tention. This will include: 

1. Improvement and correction of drainage, 

2. Re-shading and shade inter-planting as necessary. 

3. Clean prune and slope prune of all teelas not already slope 

pruned. 

4. Repair to roads and bridges. 

5. Infilling etc. 
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The following year BJock A becomes Block D and receives normal 
attention only; Block'B becomes Block A and so on. 

134. Uneconomic Areas (paras. 45 to 50). 

It is recommended that all gardens, but more specially those 
making a loss, should examine section yields in detail over the 
last 5-i~10 years with a view to determine which areas are economic 
and which are not. A decision can then be made as to which area 
can be rehabilitated and which replanted, either on the same soil, 
or elsewhere. Completely uneconomic areas should be abandoned 
and money and labour previously spent upon them diverted to better 
and more profitable areas. Abandoned areas should be uprooted, 
and where practicable put out as thatch baris and sunnkholas, 
under sabai grass or other economic crops requiring little attention. 

135. This will mean a reduction in total acreage of possibly as 
much as 20% and as result, labour will become surplus on certain 
gardens. This problem must be faced and labour given a chance to 
migrate to under laboured gardens elsewhere or be struck off the 
garden list being given in compensation waste land, where possible. 
The basis for the labour requirement calculation is suggested as, 
not exceeding T2 labour per acre, after the reduction recommended. 

136. Non-economic areas should include: 

(a) Weak tea on south and south-western slope of teelas. 

(b) Tea on teelas whose top soil has been eroded away due 

to faulty methods of cultivation in the past. 

(c) Tea on sunken Bheels subject to regular flooding. 

(d) Tea on badly drained clay flats, specially where these 

flats have been regularly silted up. 

137. Labourers per acre (paras. 55 and 56). 

It is not possible to lay down a fixed scale of labour per acre, as 
working conditions vary so widely from garden to garden. Obvi¬ 
ously a very scattered garden will require more labour per acre 
than a compact one. It is suggested however, that 1-2 labourers per 
acre should be ample for all except exceptional ones. Gardens 
having workers in excess of this figure should immediately assess 
whether they can reduce their labour per acre to T2. 

138. Replacement and Extensions (paras. 28 and 29). 

It is recommended that action as far as possible be taken to re¬ 
place old and worn out tea. New extensions are limited under In¬ 
ternational Agreement to 5% over 5 years and replacements on 
virgin soil to 10%, at 2% per year over the 5 years of the Agree¬ 
ment (i.e. up to 1955.) Those gardens who own land suitable for re¬ 
planting, should utilise permission for both extensions and re¬ 
placements to the maximum. 

139. Uprooting and replacement on the same area is entirely un¬ 
restricted. Where the tea is worn out and the soil is in good condi¬ 
tion such areas should be uprooted and replanted, preferably after 
letting the area lie fallow under a green crop for a year. 

140. Teela Planting (paras. 64 and 65). 

In all new planting of teelas they should be contour bunded to 
reduce soil wash to the minimum. It is recommended that both tea 



and green crops are contour planted, and it is suggested that tea be 
hedge planted along with contour at 2 ft. spacing with an interval 
between the hedges of not more than 4 ft. along the gradient. 

141. Cultivation on teelas should be restricted to cheeling or 
sickling' only. 

142. Manuring (paras. 69, 72, 77 and 78). 

It is considered that for Cachar, optimum economic result will 
be obtained from a judicious use of nitrogen combined with shade. 
Rates of application suggested are: 

On unshaded areas or poorly shaded areas, up to a maximum of 90 
lbs. nitrogen per acre as sulphate of ammonia. The minimum useful 
dose is 30 lbs. nitrogen per acre. 

On well shaded areas fertiliser should be applied to a maximum 
of 80 lbs. nitrogen per acre as sulphate of ammonia. The minimum 
useful dose is 40 lbs. nitrogen per acre. 

143. Fertilisers must not be wasted on: 

(a) Very poor areas containing poor mixed hybrid tea. 

(b) Old tea due for uprooting within 3-4 years. 

(c) Weak tea on south and south-western slopes of teelas. 

(d) Tea on rich Bheel soils. 

(e) Tea on clay flats unless these are well drained. 

144. It is considered that by increased fertiliser application by 
30 lbs. nitrogen per acre 20% of the acreage of Cachar might be 
expected to give an increased yield of 1 maund per acre; a further 
of 50% of the acreage might give an increase of 1—2 maunds per 
acre, as result of such an application over a number of years. 

145. Shade (paras. 98 to 105). 

Well grown deep rooted shade is most valuable in droughty areas 
in preventing drying out and baking of the soil and protecting the 
tea from scorching wind and the hot sun. Every effort must be 
made to establish good shade where it is not already in existence. 
It must be realised that shade trees themselves have a limited 
period of useful existence, about 15 years; and it is essential that a 
shade tree replacement programme be drawn up and be adhered 
t.o if an effective stand of leguminous shade is to be maintained. 

146. Green Cropping (paras. 67 and 68). 

The importance of green cropping in Cachar cannot be over- 
stressed. Green crops reduce cultivation costs, improve the soil 
and protect the soil from baking. 

147. There are many weak sections in Cachar in which there are 
numerous vacancies and bare patches and in which the tea does not 
cover the ground. On such sections fertilisers give very little re¬ 
turn for money spent. The maximum use of green crops should be 
made in such areas. 

148. All large vacant areas in .sections should be protected from 
sun baking and drying' out by putting them under green crops which 
will keep them clear of jungle and at the same time enrich the soil. 
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149. Wind-breaks and Sun-shields (para. 85). 

Wind-breaks and sun-shields of fast growing tree species should be 
planned at right angles to the prevailing wind to protect exposed 
areas. 

150. Mulch Dressing (para. 88). 

Drought effect can be considerably reduced by preventing drying 
out and baking of the surface soil by the application of a mulch 
dressing—such as cut green jungle, Ageratum etc. 

151. Drainage (paras. 92 and 95). 

Improvement of the drainage system is recommended in such 
areas as are subject to water-logging. 

152. Pruning (paras. 107, 109 and 113). 

All the evidence goes to show that pruned tea stands up to 
droughty conditions better than unpruned or skiffed. Unpruned 
and skiffed tea is also • very susceptible to diseases, particularly 
Red Spider and Black Rot. Where an annual prune is impracti¬ 
cable. it is recommended that not more than 50% of the garden 
should be unpruned. At least half of the garden should receive 
some cleaning out- This factor is a most important one in reduc¬ 
tion of pest and disease damage. 

153. All tea on teelas should be slope pruned. 

154. In many gardens much of the tea is too high for economic 
plucking, and the top hamper has become congested; such tea should 
be medium pruned between 24" and 26". 

155. Kind of Tea recommended (paras. 114 and 115). 

In general, whereas what are generally known as Assam indigen¬ 
ous teas give better quality than Manipuri and Burma kinds, the 
latter are considered to be more resistant to adverse climatic con¬ 
ditions including drought. Manipuri and Burma kinds should be 
planted in droughty areas, and Assam indigenous kinds should be 
reserved for use in the better or more sheltered areas known to be 
proof against drought. 

156. Ground Cover (paras. 80 and 81). 

It is essential that cattle and goat trespass be prevented. Grazing 
by goats and cattle, and mechanical damage are important factors 
in failure of tea to cover the ground. 

157. Cutting of side dais when pruning or at any other time 
should be forbidden and penalties inflicted for disobedience of 
this order. 

158. Pests and Diseases (paras. 119 and 120). 

It is well known that tea already weakened by drought and other 
climatic conditions is more likely to be seriously damaged if 
attacked by diseases such as Red Spider, Black Rot, Helopeltis and 
is much slower in recovering from such damage than healthy tea. 
It is essential to treat such diseases immediately they appear, and 
before they get a serious hold. It is most important therefore, that 
all gardens should hold ample stocks of insecticides such as D.D.T., 
fungicides such as Perenox and lime sulphur, actually on the garden 
together with adequate spraying machinery in working order, so 
that immediate action can be taken against pests and diseases. 
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159. Price and Quality (para. 126). 

It is strongly recommended that gardens which are receiving 
a price per pound for their teas lower than the district average, 
should make a very thorough investigation as to whether their 
machinery is being used to the optimum advantage, and a careful 
check on cleanliness and maintenance of the factory as a whole. 

160. Zoning (para. 44). 

It is suggested that should any zoning of Cachar be decided upon, 
the Barak river would make the most satisfactory boundary. 

161. Forest cover [para. 14(ii)]. 

It is recommended that the Government of Assam make an im¬ 
mediate survey of the hills surrounding the Cachar District in 
order to take measures to avert further deforestation and to restore 
forest coverage where still possible. 

CHAPTER III 

The Financial Condition of the Cachar Gardens, Reasons for Un¬ 
economic Working and Recommendations for Improvement: 

162. Profits and Losses, 1929 to 1949.—To understand thoroughly 
the financial condition of the gardens in Cachar, it is necessary to 
review the companies’ records for the last twenty years as shown 
in the replies sent to our questionnaire. We are much indebted here 
to the work done by the Indian Tea Association in preparing the 
Memorandum included in this Report as Appendix VI. This re¬ 
view is based on the working of 36 companies only, being the only 
ones even among the member companies of the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation for which complete figures were available over the whole 
period. In other cases, either a sale of the garden or the fact that 
the company had interests in other districts also and could not 
completely separate its accounts for its Cachar gardens, rendered 
the figures incomplete. The figures for proprietary concerns and 
in general-for companies not members of the Indian Tea Association, 
were far less complete, but we have endeavoured in our examina¬ 
tion of the problems before us to bear in mind the record of the 
small gardens also, as far as can be ascertained from their accounts. 

163. Our survey opens w r ith the year 1929. From that year until 
1932, there was a general depression in practically all industries 
throughout the world, but in tea in particular the slump was accen¬ 
tuated by serious over-production with consequent uneconomic 
competition in an endeavour to make ends meet. The first Indian 
Tea Control Act in 1933, which followed on the International 
Agreement to restrict the export and planting of tea, provided the 
necessary corrective to the problem of over-production. The world 
depression also passed and the years 1933 to 1939 were years of com¬ 
parative prosperity. In 1939, on the outbreak of war, the Govern¬ 
ment of the United Kingdom, which country is the largest con¬ 
sumer of Indian teas, introduced the system of bulk purchase, a 
stabilising factor under which the Industry continued to make pro¬ 
fits until 1946. In 1947, 1948 and 1949 came steadily decreasing pro¬ 
fits and rising costs, occasioned by a very steep rise in labour costs 
as described below. Appendix III of the Indian Tea Association’s 
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Memorandum (Appendix VI) shows the figures of profits and losses 
year by year, of the total dividends paid, and of the percentage 
these represented of share capital plus reserves for the 36 com¬ 
panies reviewed in their Memorandum. 

164. Distribution of Profits .—On examination of these figures, it 
will be seen that the distribution of profits has not been excessive in 
these 36 companies, which include a majority of those ‘uneconomic 
gardens’ which are subject to the terms of the Silchar Agreement 
mentioned in paragraph 2 of Chapter I. The percentage of divi¬ 
dends paid is shown as that on capital employed, i.e, on the share 
capital plus reserve funds. We consider this a fair method of 
showing the return on capital. The reserve funds represent undis¬ 
tributed profits “ploughed back” and thus invested in the business. 
It is noteworthy tnat no dividends were paid to the shareholders of 
any of these companies which showed loss from 1946 to 1949. It 
may be seen, however, from a scrutiny of the replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire sent to the committee that this was not so in the case of 
a few of the smaller gardens. In some cases, despite loss, the re¬ 
serves of these companies were distributed in dividends. These, 
however, are probably estates which will soon either go out of 
production entirely or at least be worked in future only on a small 
scale by non-resident labour. One or two small gardens have 
already reached this stage, and we do not think we can make any 
useful recommendations for gardens which are merely occasionally 
cultivated by casual labour. On all the main estates, which produce 
well over 90 per cent of the tea of Cachar District, it is quite evident 
that profits have been fairly used in an endeavour to maintain the 
gardens. It may be that in certain cases these endeavours have been 
misdirected in the past, as shown in the technical part of our Report 
in Chapter II. In such cases we trust that mistakes which have 
been made in the past will be rectified in accordance with our re¬ 
commendations. It is clear, however, that the dividends distributed 
by these gardens have not been unreasonable and that the present 
uneconomic position of many of them is not due to any excessive 
distribution of profits to the shareholders. In fact, the overall divi¬ 
dend has been very low, is now in most cases negligible, and has 
given an average return to the investors of only 2-1/3%, which is 
not even equal to that which can be obtained with far less risk by 
investment in Government stock. 

Rise in Costs 

165. (a) Stores and Equipment .—In Appendix VII of the Indian 
Tea Association Memorandum of September 1950, the prices of 
several typical items of tea garden machinery and stores in 1939 
and 1948 have been compared. The figures are taken from those 
compiled for the Report of the Ad Hoc Committee which reviewed 
the working of the Tea Industry and Trade in 1949 and 1950. It 
may be seen that most articles cost anything from three to six 
times as much as they did in 1939. Costs of such articles are governed 
largely by factors outside the scope of this Committee’s review, but 
we would like to record our view that this rise in the cost of essen¬ 
tial equipment and stores is a serious handicap to the maintenance 
of the Tea industry and the growth of its exports which constitute 
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one of the main earners of foreign exchange for the country. Ia 
particular, we would mention the case of tea chests, and the necessity 
not only to limit the cost, but also to improve the quality of the in¬ 
digenous protected product. 

166. Despite the very great increase in the price of material, 
equipment and stores, it is clear that the expenditure on such items 
has not increased proportionately. The Cost Accountant states in his 
report that “of the increases in costs up to 1948 about 65% is due to 
increases in emoluments to labourers, (including losses in food¬ 
stuffs), and about 35% is due to increases in other items of cost”. 
This is borne out by figures submitted by the Indian Tea Association 
in their Memorandum on the financial position of 36 Cachar tea com¬ 
panies, which indicate the following position:— 


1938 


1948 


Percentage 

Increase 


Total Expenditure . Rs. 93 lakhs Rs. 330 lakhs 255 % 

Expenditure on labour Rs. 26 lakhs Rs. 161 lakhs 519% 

•Other Expenditure . Rs. 67 lakhs Rs. 169 lakhs 152% 


167. It is evident that the expenditure on items other than labour 
has not kept pace with the expenditure on labour owing to the in¬ 
ability of the tea companies to afford the expenditure under both 
headings and that the equipment of the gardens has suffered 
accordingly. 

168. (b) Communications .—The Government of Assam could give 
very material assistance to the Tea Industry in Cachar by increasing 
their expenditure on roads and communications. The extent and 
standard of upkeep of the roads in Cachar is considerably lower 
than in other parts of the State. The district deserves special 
treatment, considering its isolated position following on the parti¬ 
tion of the Surma Valley between India and Pakistan. As pointed 
out in the Memorandum of the Cachar Cha Sramik Union, the main¬ 
tenance of communications through Pakistan, particularly by 
steamer service, is essential for the Industry. 


169. (c) Labour Costs. —(i) Payments to Managing Agents .—It 
has been suggested by our Cost Accountant that the remuneration 
of Managing Agents, instead of being a percentage of the gross in¬ 
come on the sale of tea, should be based on a fixed sum per pound 
of tea sold plus a percentage of the net profits of the tea company, 
and that the latter should form the main remuneration. 


170. This suggestion is already provided for in principle in Sec¬ 
tion 87-C(l) of the Indian Companies Act as amended in 1936, which 
stipulates that in the case of any appointment of Managing Agents 
after 1936 the Managing Agents’ remuneration must be based on 
a percentage of the net profits. There follows, however, Section 
87-C(2), a saving clause which permits a company by special reso¬ 
lution of its shareholders to remunerate their Managing Agents in 
any other way they see fit. It would appear that this necessity for 
<€5 M. of Lab. 
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a. special resolution which requires a 75% majority of the share¬ 
holders present and voting gives sufficient protection to the share¬ 
holders. who are of course the persons with whom the decision; 
rests. 

171. It is perhaps true that a remuneration by share in the net 
profits would tend to encourage the Managing Agents so to conduct 
the business as to bring in the maximum profit for the share¬ 
holders, but this would not necessarily be in the best interest of 
the future maintenance of the property. At the same time, as is in 
fact recognised in the Cost Accountant’s suggestion that there 
should be a fixed commission per pound of tea produced, it is essen¬ 
tial that the Managing Agency should be guaranteed a minimum 
remuneration even in years in which no net profit is made. The 
Managing Agents are not owners, but agents performing specific 
duties, and their staff, both technical and managerial, must be paid 
in bad years as in good. Such payment must be related to the 
amount of work done for the Company, an amount which varies 
according to the size of the tea estate and the amount of tea pro¬ 
duced. Therefore the proposal to relate the remuneration of the 
Managing Agents to the number of pounds of tea produced is, in its 
way, sound, but it has the disadvantage of encouraging the produc¬ 
tion of quantity rather than quality. The relation of the remunera¬ 
tion to the prices obtained in the sales should induce the Managing 
Agents to obtain a better balance between the two. It must more¬ 
over be remembered that the establishment and other expenses of 
the Managing Agents tend to increase or decrease with the general 
rise and fall in the cost of living. To link their remuneration with 
the price of the tea produced by the managed company is a simple- 
method of providing compensation for such fluctuations. 

172. It does not appear that any change in the method of remune¬ 
rating Managing Agents would be appropriate for Cachar alone, 
•s the question is a general one affecting not only all tea districts, 
but many other industries such as jute and coal. The Committee 
recognise that the system of Managing Agents has its advantages in 
providing economies of control and technical assistance by con¬ 
centrating the requirements of many comparatively small companies 
in one large concern at Calcutta, and likewise of providing conti¬ 
nuity of policy in devoting a fair share of the profits to the future 
benefit of the estate. The matter is already under the consideration 
srf a Government Committee which is enquiring into the working 
of the Indian Companies Act, and the matter may be left to their 
decision. 

173. (ii) Remuneration of Managers and Assistants .—The re¬ 
muneration of Managers and Assistants constitutes a small sum in- 
comparison with the total wage costs of a tea garden. We have 
considered the Cost Accountant’s suggestion that the amounts 
spent on salaries to Managers and Assistants should be directly re¬ 
lated to the tea acreage of the garden, and suitable economies effect¬ 
ed. We find this suggestion impracticable. The number of 
Managers and Assistants required varies with the compactness or 
otherwise of the estate and the distance of the out-gardens from the 
factory premises. More officers may be required if there are special 
difficulties in management. In many cases; the less profitable estates 
may need the most experienced senior Managers and Assistants^ 
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•specially if rehabilitation projects such as we have recommended in 
Chapter II are to be undertaken. It would be false economy to 
seek for cheaper personnel in such cases. On the whole, we do not 
consider the present remuneration of Managers and Assistants to be 
excessive. Such increases as they have been given since the years 
before the war have not been comparable to the rise in the cost of 
living. Any reductions now would merely discourage the recruit¬ 
ment of competent men, and we recommend that any reductions 
which have been made in salaries in the uneconomic gardens should 
be restored. 

174. (iii) Clerical staff .—The same considerations apply to a large 
extent to the remuneration of the clerical staff. They also have not 
received rises in pay up to the full equivalent of the rise in the 
cost of living. We recommend that all cuts in staff salaries on uneco¬ 
nomic gardens as a result of the Silchar Conference in October 1949 : 
should be restored. 

175. (iv) Wages and concessions to Labourers .—The outstanding 
feature of the cost structure of the Tea Industry in Cachar during 
the last four years has been the phenomenal rise in labour costs. In 
1947, a Tripartite Conference fixed the basic wage for tea garden 
labour in Cachar at seven annas, and the dearness allowance at 
two annas per day. In 1948, at the second Tripartite Conference, 
the dearness allowance was increased to 5 annas, but the main 
increase has been in the cost of issuing foodstuffs at steady conces¬ 
sional prices to labour despite the rise in costs of these commodities 
in the market. The following are the total figures for the 36 com¬ 
panies reviewed in the Indian Tea Association’s Memorandum:— 



1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Cash Wages 

26,04,301 

41,56,826 

55,61,680 

58,34,572 

62 , 79,737 

Cash D. A. 

1,480 

73.604 

12,68,192 

28,18,243 

35,82,012 

Cash Bonus 

7,086 

2,48,844 

3,12,164 

3 , 74,266 

3 . 43,729 

Loss on- foodstuffs 

219 

18,96,499 

36,10,772 

55,58,250 

58,00,565 

Loss on all other concessions 

37.344 

5,40,196 

10 , 92,334 

14,72,596 

5,28,198 

Totvl 

26,40,43° 

69,15,969 

1,18,45,142 1,60,57,927 

1,69,34,241 


These totals show an increase of almost 600% in labour costs, yet the 
cost of living index for Silchar taken from the Indian Labour 
Gazette shows that in 1948 the cost of living there had only risen to 
368 (on a 1939 base of 100), and in 1949 was only 391, i.e., less than 
a 300% rise.* Moreover, over the same period the average selling 

6 rice of Cachar teas, on which the Industry has of necessity to 
ase its revenue, rose only by 160% between 1938 and 1948: It can 
thus be seen that labour is comparatively better off in Cachar today 
than they were in 1938, and that there has been a considerable rise 
in real wages. The effect of the food concessions and provision of 
rent-free acccommodation and other benefits has been to shelter 
tea garden labour from the hardships endured by others. While 


♦Cost of living indices for Silchar were not published before 1944 : the calculation 
above is based on the hypothesis that the rise in the cost of living in Silchar between 1939 
and 1944 was proportionate to the rise in the cost of living in Calcutta. In fact, it is pro¬ 
bable that, the rise was proportionately less in Silchar. 
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this is of a benefit to the individuals concerned, it has an unfortu¬ 
nate psychological effect when labour do n6t realise the real 
amount of the financial benefit that they receive or how large an 
element in reality the provision of foodstuffs is in their real wages. 

■ ’ should not only get a minimum wage, but 
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food were sold only at controlled prices to labour, they would not 
have the same temptation to buy from the godown while they still 
hold their own supplies. As regards the rate at which the concessions 
should be converted to cash, the majority of us feel that it should 
be based not so much on the cost that the grant of concessions has 
been to the employers throughout the year (including the necessity 
to purchase frequently in the open market at inflated prices), but 
on what the cost would be if rice were made available by the 
Government of Assam at controlled prices. In fact, the cost of the 
rice element in the concessions, if it is based on the difference be¬ 
tween the Government controlled purchasing price and the con¬ 
cessional selling price of Rs. 5 per maund, is only about four annas 
one pie per day per adult worker, inclusive of his non-working 
dependants (See Appendix IX.]. What the cost of the other items 
would be if they were still under control is more difficult to ascer¬ 
tain, but it was not intended originally that they should amount to 
more than a portion of the cost of the rice concessions, and the 
Deshpande Report shows that the average worker normally spends 
three times as much on rice as he does on other foodstuffs. How¬ 
ever that may be, the Members of the Committee representing em¬ 
ploying interests have suggested that a fair conversion rate for 
Cachar would be five and a half annas per adult worker per day. 
We considered at some of our meetings the possibility of making a 
differentiation between gardens lying north and south of the Barak 
River. It is true that as a general rule the gardens to the north of 
the river are more favourably situated for tea production, as indi¬ 
cated in Chapter II of this Report, but we have ascertained that the 
majority of the planting community in Cachar is generally opposed 
to any such differentiation, because the cost of living does not 
vary to any extent between these two portions of the district and 
they felt it would be unfair that labour should be more highly re¬ 
munerated in one portion than in the other. We also considered the 
possibility of differentiating between the economic and non¬ 
economic gardens, i.e. those that have been making, a profit from 
1946 onwards and those that have not been doing so. It is true that 
the temporary agreement which was introduced in January 1950 did 
recognise such a differentiation, but as a permanent measure we 
consider it unfair and a discouragement to good management that 
the rate of wages should be tied to profits made on particular estates 
in particular years rather than to the work done. There will also 
be jealousy between the labour forces of adjacent gardens if one set 
is paid more than the next. We are therefore of the opinion that 
one rate of wages should obtain for all tea garden labour in Cachar. 
The Members representing Trade Union interests on our Commit¬ 
tee, though agreed to conversion in principle, were not keen that 
any rate should be fixed by this Committee. They felt that this 
problem should be left to the Minimum Wages Board to decide. 
The majority of us, however, feel that some recommendation 
should be made now. Moreover, the Minimum Wages Board will be 
concerned more with a basic wage sufficient to keep the worker 
and his family alive and healthy, and not necessarily with the wage 
which larger industrial concerns can afford to pay. Our Trade 
Union Members suggested a conversion rate of ten annas, which 
they considered was the actual cost to the majority of the com¬ 
panies. For the reasons stated above, the majority of us feel that 
such a rate would be too high and that not only would it be beyond 
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the capacity of the Industry in Cachar to pay, but it should not be 
necessary to fix so high a rate if the Government can ensure that 
procurement and control will in future be effective throughout the 
year, so that foodstuffs can be sold at controlled rates on gardens 
at all seasons. 

178. The Chairman’s compromise suggestion was therefore a con¬ 
version rate of seven annas per adult worker per day, with three 
and a half annas to adolescent workers who were not at present 
being paid the full adult basic wage of seven annas. The em¬ 
ployers’ representatives, although they considered that the rate was 
a very high one for the Industry to pay, were prepared to agree to 
the Chairman’s proposal if the Labour representatives also did 
so, provided: 

(1) Government should guarantee the supply of rice at whole¬ 

sale controlled rates to enable the garden to sell at con¬ 
trolled retail rates, and thereby implement the agreement 
without incurring losses. 

(2) Rice should be sold at retail rates to labour .up to the 

limit of the All-India ration scale. 

(3) Other commodities should be stocked and sold at landed 

cost. 

(4) All labour should be “laid off’’ the g'odown for the period 

during which they should have sufficient stock for 
themselves and those who live with them 'from their 
khet holdings: this should be based on an assessment 
of the crop and the All India ration scale. 

(5) Government should make arrangements to provide three 

months’ reserve stock with the employers from the new 
crop by February 1951. 

(6) Conversion should be introduced from the 1st of January 

1951. Until the 31st December 1950, the status quo 
would continue, i.e. a conversion rate of 4 annas 6 pies 
per diem on the converted gardens, the price of food 
sold to labourers not to exceed Rs. 17/8/- per maund, 
and concessions to continue on the other gardens. 

(7) The conversion rate from the 1st January to be seven 

annas per adult worker for the days on which he or she 
works a full hazri (inclusive of the half anna compen¬ 
sation for reduction in ration already granted), and 
three and a half annas for juvenile workers at present 
getting less than seven annas in basic wage. 

179. As regards item 4 of the provisos made by the employers 
representatives, it is satisfactory to record here that an agreement 
between the Assam Government, Employers and Labour has since 
been reached in Shillong by which two-thirds of the produce of the 
labourers’ khet holding's should be set off against the rations due 
to them from the garden, with compensation for the loss of conces¬ 
sions during the period for which that produce will last. In the 
event of total conversion such as we propose, this compensation will 
•of course no longer be required. 
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180. Co-operative Societies of Workers. —The representatives of 
the Employers were also prepared to recommend to employing in¬ 
terests the suggestion made by the Labour representatives on our 
Committee that the companies would consider favourably the grant 
of financial assistance by means of loans of money or stock to co¬ 
operative societies of the workers, where they are able and desirous 
of forming the same, which will eventually take the place of the 
present organisation for food supply maintained by the Manage¬ 
ment. Such loans will be recovered from labour by deduction from 
wages in accordance with the Payment of Wages Act. We are 
agreed that it is desirable that such an experiment should be tried 
and extended if successful. The spread of co-operative principles 
should encourage the independence and self-respect of the workers 
and render them less dependent on the Management for their pur¬ 
chases of essential foods. 

181. Importance of firm control of food procurement and prices. 
—It is clear that the question of obtaining food supplies at con¬ 
trolled rates is one of the most important economic difficulties con¬ 
fronting the h-a Industry in Cachar. The Industry contends that it 
will not be possible for them to afford conversion at the rate of 
seven annas, if there should be any failure in Government procure¬ 
ment and supply of foodstuffs in the course of the year, thereby 
leaving the Industry with no alternative but to buy from outside 
at very high prices. If, however, control is maintained, then apart 
from the measures already taken to ration and control the use of 
khet produce, the labour themselves will not be inclined to come to 
the godown to buy food at controlled prices while their own stocks 
are still available. Thus there will be a great saving of foodstuffs 
to the country, and a great reduction in unnecessary transport 
costs with considerable saving of money to the Industry. But large 
additional supplies of rice from outside the gardens are still neces¬ 
sary, and we feel that the Government of Assam should take care 
t.o see that adequate stocks are made available for purchase early in 
the year and at controlled prices. It is satisfactory to note that the 
Government of Assam have recently announced that such is their 
intention for 1951. 

182. Conclusion .—We therefore recommend: 

(i) that a seven-anna conversion rate for foodstuff conces¬ 

sions be applied to all tea estates in Cachar, and 

(ii) that the Government take suitable measures as indicat¬ 

ed in paragraphs 179 and 181 above, to ensure that 
sufficient supplies of rice are made available for pur¬ 
chase by the managements at controlled wholesale 
rates to enable them to sell to their labour at controlled 
retail rates throughout the year. 

183. We feel that if these recommendations are carried out. and 
no differentiation is made between one estate and another, and if at 
■the same time earnest efforts are made to carrv out the technical 
recommendations in Chapter II, then the Tea Industry in Cachar 
'van recover its economic prosperity. It will be necessary for all 
parties concerned to work together in harmony and have confidence 
in each other. Then, if markets continue to be sound, profits will 
be made again, and it will be possible for the workers to be given 
further reward, to enable them to achieve the higher standards of 
living which they naturally demand. 



184. We recognise, however, that a seven-anna conversion rate- 
is not acceptable to the representatives of Labour on this Commit¬ 
tee. If, in the circumstances, Government are not prepared to re¬ 
quest the employers to carry out our recommendation that a seven- 
anna conversion rate be applied to all (with guaranteed food sup¬ 
plies to the management at controlled rates), then as an interim 
measure until the Minimum Wage Committee which has been cons¬ 
tituted by the Government of Assam to recommend a minimum 
wage for Labour in the Tea Industry can reach its decisions, and the 
wage structure in the nineteen “uneconomic” estates governed by 
the Silchar Agreement can be adjusted in accordance with the- 
orders of Government thereon, we recommend that in these nine¬ 
teen estates only the present conversion rates of four and a half 
annas a day for each adult worker and two and a half annas a day 
for each working minor be raised to five and a half annas a day for 
each adult worker and three annas a day for each working minor, with 
effect from the 1st February, 1951. In such case, the wage structure 
on the remaining estates will remain as at present until a general 
agreement on the subject of conversion in Assam has been reached. 

185. Finally, we place on record our appreciation of the work of' 
our Secretary, Sri R. R. Bhatnagar, and of all the staff who have 
helped in collating the very heavy mass of statistics and other 
material which has been sent to us in reply to our questionnaire, 
and in drafting the report in accordance with our recommenda¬ 
tions. We would add a special word of thanks to Mr. P.M. Glover 
for placing' so freely a.t the disposal of the Committee his wide 
technical knowledge to which Chapter II hears witness. 

.S, K. Sinha. 

. A. H. Galloway. 

.. P. C. Chatterjee. 

.II. P. Duara. 

.P. M. Glover. 

Signed subject to my note of dissent of even date.S. C. Deb. 

[Subject to separate note of dissent] P. C. Chaudhury. 

Calcutta, 

Dated the 4th January, 1951. 









APPENDIX I 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
(MINISTRY OF LABOUR) 

Cachar Plantation Committee 
Questionnaire 

Please furnish in detail replies to proformas ‘A’, ‘B’, ‘C’ and ‘D* 
attached and supply copies of balance-sheets from 1946 onwards to- 
date. Please also furnish supplementary information on the points 
noted below: 


“A”— Finance 

If there has been any loss in your estate during any of the years 
1929 to 1948, please state the causes and factors to which you attri¬ 
bute the loss in any year. Also state any special difficulty in respect 
of transport availability for the despatch of stores and equipment 
to the garden and the despatch of tea from the gardens in the year 
1938 and each of years 1946 to 1949. Have you any arrangement for 
loans and overdraft facilities for providing Working Capital? If so. 
what average interest and other charges are payable thereon 
annually? 

“B”— Yield and Acreage 

(1) What is your estimated yield per acre in maunds? Do you 
consider this to be an economic output for your garden? If not. 
please give your reasons in detail. 

(2) What was the biggest output in any year in your garden? Has 
there been any fall in your output? If so, what are the reasons and 
what remedies do you suggest? 

(3) What is the age of the oldest ‘Tea’ in your garden? What 
percentage of ‘Tea’ are over 30 years old? 

(4) Are the Tocklai Experimental Research Institute recommen¬ 
dations relating to methods of cultivation followed by you? If so, 
with what results? 

(5) Are you in favour of introducing a training scheme for your 
field and factory workers? 

(6) What has been your expenditure on manuring during’ the 
years 1938, 1946, 1948 and 1949? Please state the kind of manure 
used, whether organic or inorganic or both and the extent of each 
kind. 

(7) State the amount of fallow land, if any, in your garden suit¬ 
able for or capable of being replanted with tea within your register¬ 
ed acreage which can be brought under tea, with reasons for the 
same being left fallow. 

8t 



“C"—Labour 


(1) What is the average production per worker per annum for 
1938, 1946, 1947, 1948 and 1949 (minors to be counted as hall for 
purposes of calculation) ? 

(2) Is recruitment effected through the Tea Districts Labour As¬ 
sociation or locally, or both? What is the cost of recruitment per 
worker? 

(3) Is your resident labour force adequate or not for your re¬ 
quirements? If in excess, what steps, if any, have been taken to 
meet this problem? Please explain any difficulties experienced or 
obstacles encountered in this matter? If your resident labour 
force is below your requirements, how is the deficit met? Is it by 
recruitment of Ticca labour? Have you, on any occasion, recruited 
Ticca Labour when your resident labour force is in excess of your 
requirements? 

(4) Is absenteeism a problem? If so, what are the causes? Has 
it led to the maintenance of labour force in excess of actual require¬ 
ments? 

(5) Have your any suggestions to make for reduction in your 
labour costs, or any other main items of expenditure? 

(6) What are the normal hours of work : 

(a) during the cold weather; and 

(b) during the plucking season, separately for men and 

women; 

and the basis of payment whether time rate or piece rate. 

(7) What were your daily Hazira rates in 1938, 1946, 1947 and 
1948 and 1949? Do you consider these rates adequate? State the 
basic wage and dearness allowance separately. 

(8) What rates do you pay for tasks such as deep hoeing, light 
hoeing, weeding, skiffing, sickling, pruning and what are the units 
of work under each head and how long does it take in your experi¬ 
ence to complete such task. Compare the time taken to complete a 
hazira in the past and the time taken now? 

(9) What is the average number of man-days work during the 
years 1948 and 1949? State also the number of working-days during 
these years (excluding leave days and holidays). 

(10) (a) Are your labour more efficient now than they were in 
1938 or are they less efficient? 

(b) Are they more amenable to discipline or otherwise? Please 
give reasons for your opinion in both cases. 

“D”— Foodstuffs 

(1) What is the scale of ration (foodgrains and foodstuffs) per 
head per week .issued to workers—men, women, children and depen¬ 
dants respectively. 

(2) What was the non-working resident population of your 
garden as at 31-12-1949, How many of them are treated as depen¬ 
dants for purposes of concessionary food supply. What is your de¬ 
finition of a worker who has been treated as a dependant and is in 

:ycur opinion physically fit for work? 



(3) What were the items of foodgrains and foodstuffs supplied at 
concessionary rates in 1949? 

(4) What was the average weekly cost of the food subsidy in 1949 
per adult worker, counting minor workers as half. 

(5) Has there been any increase in the controlled price of rice 
ex-Government godowns in the last 5 years? 

(6) Is a cess of 6{% levied on such issues. 

(7) What were your monthly requirements of rice in 1949? To 
what extent have you obtained the same from State Government 
and from where did you obtain the balance, and at what average 
price? 

(8) To what extent, if at all, do workers supplement their rations 
with purchases in the open market? 

(9) What is the total amount of khet land in your estate? How 
much is let out to resident workers and how much, if any, to others? 
What is the yield? What does the worker do with his produce? 
What rent is payable by resident workers for such khet land and by 
others, if any? 

(10) Are you in favour of daily cash payment in lieu of the con¬ 
cessionary supply of foodgrains and foodstuffs? If so, to what ex¬ 
tent should this cash conversion be made? In case of conversion, 
where and how will the workers obtain their supplies? Would you 
suggest supplying at the cost price or handing over the rationing to 
Government, or through normal trade channel? 

Guidance instructions for completion of attached proformas 

As most of the Cachar tea estates concerned in this enquiry are 
the property of companies, the proformas are designed for comple¬ 
tion on a company basis, by reference to the published annual 
accounts. The first section of Proforma “A” provides the means of 
indicating the number and names of the estates comprising the 
property of the Company in Cachar and their registered acreage 
under tea as at the end of season 1949. There are, however, Com¬ 
panies whose Cachar estates form only part of their property, other 
estates belonging to the same Company being situated elsewhere in 
India or even in other countries. Such companies may find it im¬ 
practicable to isolate from their published accounts all the informa¬ 
tion asked for in respect of their Cachar estates. Such Companies 
are requested to enter in the first section the names and acreage of 
their Cachar estates only and to indicate in the remarks column 
the fact that their other estates are situated elsewhere than in 
Cachar and that they are unable to supply all the information 
required for this reason. They will probably find it impracticable 
to complete Proforma “A” beyond the words “All other Expendi¬ 
ture (Excluding Taxation)” or to provide in that part of the pro¬ 
forma any information in respect of receipts and expenditure other 
than that directly relating to the proceeds of sale of their Cachar 
estates' crops and expenditure at garden. They will probably not 
be able to deal with Proforma “B" at all but they will be able to 
complete Proformas “C” and “D” in full. Even this incomplete in¬ 
formation will be of value for statistical purposes. 
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Companies whose estates are all situated in Cachar should have- 
no difficulty in completing all four proformas in full. 

Sterling Companies should use Sterling figures throughout. 

Proforma “A”.—The first section of this proforma is dealt with, 
above. 

Bearing Acreage .—In order to calculate as accurately as possible 
the crop per acre under tea it is recommended that the “bearing 
acreage’’ rather than the “registered acreage” should be employed 
for this purpose. The former is likely to be smaller than the latter 
owing to the inclusion in the “registered acreage” of fallow land,, 
young tea not in bearing vacancy and tea seed reserves. 

Receipts during year .—These should be taken direct from the 
published accounts. 

Expenditure has been subdivided into “Garden Expenditure” and 
“All other expenditure” for the benefit of companies owning addi¬ 
tional estates outside Cachar and who are only in a position to 
isolate certain items of expenditure from their accounts. 

“Garden Expenditure” should include all expenditure in con¬ 
nection with production of tea, including medical facilities and 
other Welfare measures, not necessarily at the garden, but at 
other places, e.g. Agency Houses. 

“AU other expenditure” should include all items of expenditure 
in the Revenue Account other than the “Garden expenditure” re¬ 
corded separately plus such items as Debenture, Interest, Commis¬ 
sions, Depreciation, where charged, etc., which may appear in the 
Profit and Loss Account. 

Companies owning additional estates outside Cachar may have 
some system of allocating joint charges, such as debenture or bank 
interest, on an acreage or crop basis and they should follow'their 
normal practice in doing so in the attached proformas. 

Taxation .—This should be the amount set aside for taxation in 
the annual accounts plus any income tax deducted from dividends 
paid (e.g those of Sterling Companies). 

Dividends .—The proprietors’ share should include preference, 
ordinary and other dividends nett, any income tax deducted being 
shown under Taxation, as mentioned above. 

Proforma “C ”.—The information asked for in this proforma may 
not be readily available from the printed accounts. It is however 
essential to the enquiry and is asked for in respect of 5 years only 
viz. 1938 and 1946/1949. The figure stated for Wages should in¬ 
clude all wages paid to labour, under whatever particular head it 
may be charged in the accounts of the Company concerned; similarly 
for Dearness Allowance and Loss on Foodstuffs. 


Proforma “D ”.—No remarks. 



PROFORMA “A” - CROP, PROFIT, AND DIVIDENDS 
Name of Company/Garden 
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PROFORMA “B”—ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND PROPRIETORSHIP 
Name of Company/Garden. 
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APPENDIX II 

LOW PRODUCING AREAS IN CACHAR 

Report of the Indian Tea Association Ad Hoc Sub-Committee 

Formed to consider the problem of low producing estates with large 
surplus labour populations irt Cachar 

Formation and activities of the Sub-Committee 

The Sub-Committee owes its origin to the concern felt by Agency 
Houses having tea interests in the low yielding areas of Cachar at the 
increased cost of production imposed on that section of the tea 
industry by the recommendations of the meeting of the Industrial 
Committee on Plantations held in New Delhi at the end of March, 
1948. As a result* of these recommendations the dearness allowance- 
to adult labour which had stood at 2 annas per diem during 1947 was 
raised to 5 annas per diem in 1948 and in addition the industry faced 
a continuance of the system whereby rice had to be sold to the work¬ 
ing labour and its dependents @ Rs; 5 per maund,. regardless of the 
steadily increasing cost of the commodity and the extent of the khet 
land cultiyated by the labour for its own, benefit on tea estate land. 
It was clear that these additional costs would, bear heavily on estates 
having a low ratio of outturn to labour employed, many of which- 
are to be found in Cachar, and which relied in the past on the 
productivity of their own rice fields to compensate their labour for 
the relatively low'er cash wage which circumstances required, them 
to pay. 

On 1st March, 1948, the Indian Tea Association, London, had 
addressed .the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, expressing the fear 
that many" gardens in Cachar would eventually be forced to close 
down sholild further wage increases be agreed to at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Industrial Committee and requesting that the earnest 
consideration of the Calcutta Association should be • given to the 
problem. Examination of the estimates of expenditure for -1948, 
revised in accordance with the recommendations of the Industrial 
Committee on Plantations indicated that the fears expressed were in 
no way exaggerated, and representatives of three of the Agency 
Houses most affected, Messrs, Duncan Brothers & Co., Ltd., Jardine 
Henderson Ltd., and Octavius Steel & Co. Ltd., decided to study the 
problem jointly with the assistance of Mr, J. L. Llewellyn, Adviser 
to the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. -Early in May the General 
Committee, of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, appointed an 
Ad hoc Sub-Committee “to consider the problem of low producing 
estates with large surplus labour populations in Cachar” and the 
four persons already engaged in this study were elected to it and, 
authorised to add to their number three Cachar planters to be nomi¬ 
nate^ by them. The persons- so nominated as Cachar correspondents 
to the Calcutta members -were the 'then managers of Rosekandy, 
Aenakhall and Derby Tea Estates. These three managers, having' 
been acquainted with the lines on which it was proposed to investi¬ 
gate the various problems under review, submitted to Calcutta their 
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personal opinions on them and the co-operation of Agency Houses 
was obtained in-the issue to l.T.A. member gardens in Cachar of two 
questionnaires,'one on the subject of low yield and its remedies and, 
the other, sent to only a limited number of gardens, relating to the- 
disposal of surplus labour. To the material provided in response to* 
.these enquires was added valuahle information received from the 
Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association, the Chief 
Scientific Officer, Tocklai Experimental Station, the Labour Adviser 
of the Indian Tea Association, the Labour Officer, Surma Valley 
Branch and firms, planters and others interested in the welfare of the 
Tea Industry in Cachar. Mention should.be made of the regrettable 
but unavoidable labour retrenchment operation which was conducted 
at Silcoorie Tea Estate in June 1948 by the Manager of that estate 
acting in conjunction with the Labour Officer, Surma Valley Branch,. 
and'Labour Union. Reports on this operation were made available 
to the sub-committee and provided interesting and valuable data in 
regard to this asnect of trie general problem. 

Finally, satisfied that as much preparatory work as was practicable 
had been accomplished, arrangements were made for a meeting of 
the full Sub-Committee at the Retreat Club, Silchar, on 23rd Novem¬ 
ber, The three Calcutta members proceeded by-, air to Kumbhirgram 
on 20th November and tfiok advantage of the time at their disposal 
before the meeting to visit four Cachar gardens, Silcoorie, Rosekandy„ 
Binnakandy and Coomber'and to obtain,first hand knowledge of the 
conditions prevailing thereon. The full Sub-Committee then met a* 
arranged at Silchar and were .assisted in their discussions by. the 
Secretary and Labour Officer of the Surma Valley Branch, by Mr, 
H. 5. Passmore'Edwards, Visiting Agent to Messrs. Octavius Steel & 
Co. Ltd,, and by Mr. H. T. Dominy of Binnakandy Tea Estate who had 
also, been inviied-to attend. It is on the basis; of these discussions, 
held under the Chairmanship of Mr. S. H. Oavle-: of Messrs. Duncan 
Brothers & Co., Ltd., that the Sub-Commftte,e present their report 
to the Oeneral Committee of the Indian Teg'Association, Calcutta. 
In doing so they express their regret that unavoidable circumstances 
prevented the Cha rman of the Surma Valley Branch, the Chief 
Scientific Officer, Tocklai, and Mr. J. L. Llewellyn, from attending* 
the meeting. Tlrrv, acknowledge with thanks the information and 
suggestions which they have received from many quarters during the 
course of their investigations', whether referred to specifically in this 
report or otherwise, and the Calcutta members in particular express 
their thanks to all-those who made their visit to Cachar such, a plea¬ 
sant arid interesting occasion 

Yield 

The Sub-Committee has investigated the causes of low yield ora 
Cachar gardens and the contributory factors are detailed below with, 
the measures recommended to obtain higher outturns. 

Manures.- -Managers appear to be universally agreed that the Igpk 
of manures, more especially artificial fertilisers, is one of the prime 
causes of low outturn. During the war artificials were not readily 
obtainable and since then many Agency Houses have been reluctant 
to Supply such fertilizers as have become available due to the higher 
cost and the low nitrogen content of the mixtures on offer; instead, 
there has been a tendency to rely almost entirely on what organic 
material was available to provide nourishment for the bushes. This- 
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policy now requires to be closely examined. The cost of applying 
natural manures to the soil has -risen steeply during the past two 
years due to the increased labour rates of pay, and the position has 
therefore changed. In addition, it is apparent that natural manures 
alone will not step up crop sufficiently on the poorer gardens of 
Cachar to cover the present day high working costs and produce a 
profit; they are not, on the average estate, available in the very large 
quantities'that are required to maintain the bushes at an economic 
level of production, much less to bring them back once they have 
fallen below it. We are satisfied, therefore, that artificials must be 
pressed into service to restore productivity, and th§t results in 
increased resistance to drought, pests and blights, and in the conse r 
quent improvement in outturn, will be remunerative in the conditions 
prevailing in Cachar. 

It is therefore strongly recommended that artificial' fertilizers 
should be applied in addition to natural manures, firstly to high yield¬ 
ing areas to increase crop still further and secondly to young re¬ 
planted tea with the object-of bringing the bushes into full product¬ 
ivity without delay. In the case 'of young tea planted on good virgin 
soil, it is suggested that as long as fertilizers are in short supply their 
application should be withheld, Further it is recommended that the 
Indian Tea Association should recognise the special need for artificial 
fertilisers on the lew producing gardens of Cachar and should 
investigate the possibilities of obtaining additional, quantities for 
these gardens. 

Shade .—It is generally considered that a uniform cover of legumin¬ 
ous shade trees is almost' indispensable to the attainment of high 
crops but many Cachar gardens, especially those with low yields, are 
imperfectly or irregularly shaded. Some bearing areas are devoid 
of suitable cover, others inadequately shaded, while in some parts 
shade is much too dense. In parts of some Cachar gardens it is diffi¬ 
cult to establish shade, in others the trees have died. Moreover, 
leguminous shade trees have a limited life and the need for a steady 
programme of replacement has been insufficiently realised. 

The Sub-Committee recommends that shade should be uniformly 
established over the bearing areas as quickly as possible and then 
maintained. To achieve this the following suggestions are made: — 

(a) Self sown seedlings and trees should be encouraged until 

uniform shade has been established. Even self sown 
shade trees growing up in the middle of tea bushes should 
be allow'ed to remain until an even shade canopy has 
been achieved. 

(b) As much stump planting as possible should be done to 

obtain a quick cover. This operation should be under¬ 
taken when the buds are just forming, otherwise it is 
unlikely to be successful. It should not necessarily Tse 
done with just a straight post with roots, it is bettar to 
select, a suitable stem with side branches, the ends of 
which can be lopped off. The stumps may perhaps be 
obtained from overshaded areas or from nearby jungle. 
Care should be taken to lift as many roots as possible. 
Cut roots, stems and branches may be dressed with 
cowdung. 
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(c) Overshaded areas should be judiciously thinned but careful 

supervision is required for this work to ensure that the 
work, is not over-done. It is equally important that 
excessively old or possibly decayed trees are removed 
early, 

(d) Stump planted areas should be inter-planted with seedlings 

as a long term policy. 

(e) Shade in replanted or new tea areas should.be put out at 

the time of planting the tea, or as soon afterwards as 
possible. 

(f) More attention should be given than hitherto to the tending 

and the protection of shade seedlings and saplings. The 
sides of mature tea bushes adjacent to .shade seedlings* 
should be trimmed to admit sunlight and permit the 
seedlings to dqvelcrg. Staking should be done and the 
stakes used should be higher than the surrounding tea- 

(g) Once a medium canopy of shade has been established over 

the garden a programme of renewal should be drawn up 
and the aim should be to establish a 20 or 25 year cycle 
of replanting, or rather inter-planting. 

In conjunction with the above works, Crotalaria or Boge Medeloa 
should be established on weak areas, vacant patches and in fact 
wherever it is possible to grow these crops. 

Cultivation .—Where there is sloping land, deep and light cultiva¬ 
tion in the cold weather and light hoeing in the rains have in many 
cases resulted over a number of years in the top soU being washed 
away, leaving only an infertile subsoil supporting the tea. Harrisori 
of Tocklai comments “in a great many cases soil wash'has occurred 
to such an extent that the nodular ‘pan’ of ironstone forming the 
core of the' teelah, is now close to the surface and there is little or no 
depth to the soil”. It appears from returns submitted to the Sub- 
Committee from the gardens in Cachar that the mistakes of the old 
methods of cultivation are fully realised and managers with few 
exceptions are now resorting to forms of cultivation that do not 
unduly disturb the top soil, but rather conserve it. On many slopes 
and teelahs, however, the change over to more modern cultural 
methods has been made too late to resuscitate the tea and good yield 
will never be obtained from these areas. 

The Sub-Committee therefore recommends that: — 

(a) no earth on slopes should be disturbed unnecessarily and 

further terracing should^ be stopped. Cultivation on. 
slopes should'be limited to hand-weeding and sickling 
only. 

(b) where areas have lost their top soil and will no longer 

support tea giving a reasonable yield no funds. should 
be wasted on upkeep and the bushes should be cropped 
hard with a view to early abandonment. 

It has been the practice on many estates to carry out extensive 
infilling of vacancies each year at quite a cheap rale but these infills 
do not always grow up into healthy free flushing bushes. Many of 
them die and, of those that survive, not all grow into healthy plants. 
Many unsuitable areas are infilled over and over again in accordance 
with the annual programme and even in more fertile parts the young 
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infill ip of i-en unable to compete with its healthy established neigh¬ 
bours with the scant attention—in many cases amounting to neglect—■ 
it receives. It is felt that less extensive infilling operations at the 
same total outlay would give better-results and the following sugges¬ 
tions are offered;.— 

(a) Infilling should be tonfined to certain very limited areas 

of the garden so that adequate supervision in the subse¬ 
quent tending of the young plants may be given. 

(b) Young tea areas should be a first priority on the programme 

arranged. 

(c) Where experience over two or more years proves that 

infills are difficult to establish in any area, medeloa 
should be sown in the vacant patches and the area left 
for, -say, two years to obtain the benefit of the green 
cropping. If after such treatment infills cannot be estab¬ 
lished the vacant patches should be left under crops. 
White ant teelahs should be treated in this way. To 
persist further is probably a waste of effort. 

(d) A higher rate of expenditure for infilling and for the 

subsequent tending of these young plants should be 
allowed. Special attention*should.be given to the plant¬ 
ing and to the care of the young plants in the field and 
they should receive generous applications of manure. 

(e) The sides of bushes enclosing infills in mature tea should 

be trimmed back to admit sunlight and thus permit the 
infills to develop normally and spread. 

(f) Young plants in mature tea should always be staked with 

stakes higher than the adjacent 1 bushes to ensure that 
they are not missed or damaged during cultivation. 

Harrison of Tocklai point's out that at ihe time of pruning “little 
or no attempt is made as a rule to remove dead, diseased on unproduc¬ 
tive growth as this involves* an expense which is considered not- 
commensurate with the possible resulting crop increase”. It is felt, 
however, that such work would help to reduce the incidence of pests 
•nd blights and it would pay for special squads to follow up the 
pruning workers and clean-out the dead snags with the knife and 
fcanjhf growth by hand 

Planting and Replanting .—Cachar was one of the first tea districts 
of North-East India to be developed and there are now large areas 
of tea that are more than fifty years old. Partly due to the prohibi¬ 
tion on virgin planting of the past fifteen years, insufficient provision 
appears to have been made for the future, and inadequate programmes 
of replacement of old tea, either by "replanting or .opening out new 
areas, have been followed - . As a result there are large areas under 
tea the yield of which is steadily declining or which have already 
reached a low and uneconomical outturn. There has been a tendency 
in the past to postpone replanting work until a sharp decline in' yield 
brings home the need for .renovation, by when the area is often too 
worn-out for replanting. * It is appreciated that replanting is not 
necessarily a wise course—the soil may-be unsuitable, in the case of 
teelah areas sufficient of the top soil may not have been conserved, 
the land may be subjected to water logging, or flooding or likely to 
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be so in the future—but where replanting is to be undertaken the 
work should not be delayed until the soil is .played out. 

In many gardens in Cachar difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining spread so that the bushes cover the ground. It is suggested, 
therefore, that bushes should not necessarily beplanted 4i ft. x 4i ft. 
but.that where such difficulty exists spacing should be reduced to 
4 ft.-x4 ft. Having regard to the possibility'of mechanical plucking 
being introduced Hedge Planting assumes importance, it is Under¬ 
stood that advice on this subject will shortly be forthcoming from 
Tocklai. 

Selection of Seed .—On .many gardens light leafed Assam Seed has 
been supplied but experience has shown that this jat is not always 
sufficiently hardy and is often unsuitable for Cachar. 

Climatic and Geographical conditions .—In Cachar loss of crop due 
to drought, hail and flood has reached serious proportions and these 
three factors are dealt with below. 

Drought.—Harrison of Tocklai points out that although Cachar 
suffers from spring droughts accompanied by hot drying winds, other 
districts such as the Terai, Western Dooars and Nowgong 'experience 
the same conditions and yet, generally speaking, higher yields per 
acre are obtained. However, the tea bushes in the latter areas are, 
on an average, in a more healthy state and accordingly can offer an 
increased resistance to the severe strain imposed by such unfavour¬ 
able conditions. 

To minimize the effects of drought it is recommended that— 

(a) green crops should be grown on vacant patches in the bear¬ 

ing area. 

(b) soft green jungle should be cut and applied to the soil 

during the cold weather to form a protective layer. 

(c) Albizzia Moluccana trees might be' closely planted to the 

south of and outside the tea area on Southern slopes to 
form a high barrier arid break the force of the. dry 
scorching southern, winds and provide. shade protection 
from .the -sun. It is not recommended, however, that 
these trees should be grown in the tea area. 

Hail .—This is a natural phenomenon from which the district is 
liable to suffer as a result of -its geographical position. It will be 
appreciated, of course, that healthy bushes stand up to hail better and 
recover more quickly than, those in poor health, and certainly shade 
trees and green crops offer considerable protection. Serial No. .36 of 
“Encyclopaedia of Tea” contains Tocklai’s recommendations for 
minimizing hail damage. 

Floods .-—The menace of floods and their occurrence have increased 
over a number of years due to soil erosion and deforestation causec 
by (i) extensive “Jumming” of the hill tracts surrounding' Cachar 
by nomadic cultivators and (ii) the extraction of forest produce by 
contractors who have exploited the mahals adjoining the water-ways. 
This has led to the sequence of soil wash, rapid filling of the rivers, 
erosion and heavy deposits of silt being swept into the swamps ana 
bheels not only at the foot of the hills but also into the .bheels and 
low lying land surrounding tea estates. The swamps and bheels are 
now rapidly filling up and many gardens are finding that the old 
outlet drains constructed to take rain and flood water will no longer 
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operate, as the previously low-lying and the bhe.els outside the- estates 
are silting up to- a higher level than the land under tea. 

Little can be done to rectify the damage already effected but the 
Sub-Committee urges that the Political Secretary should make strong 
and energetic representations to the Government of Assam to stop 
jumming and the continued heavy extraction of timber and bamboos. 
It is thought that the Forest Department would back such represen¬ 
tations and the Political Secretary might make a first approach to 
this body. It is-also recommended that the Government of Assam 
should be strongly pressed through the Political Secretary to expedite 
the Scheme for the Control of the Barak River which, it is under¬ 
stood, is under consideration with primary object of preventing 
damage to crops from flooding and the secondary aim of providing 
power for a hydro-electric scheme. 

Pests and Blights. —-Managers consider that pests and blights are 
responsible for appreciable loss of crop in Cachar and there can be- 
no doubt that Helopeltis and Red Spider considerably reduce outturn. 
Harrison of Tocklai points out that some areas are so thickly shaded 
that annual attacks of Helopeltis are a certainty and others so bare 
of trees that, in the absence of fertilizers, the tea is weakly and 
increasingly prone to attacks of red spider. It will be agreed that a 
healthy bush is more resistant to attacks from pests and blights than 
a weakly one and the loss of crop through blights-.will naturally get 
smaller as the condition of gardens improves. 

To reduce the incidence of Helopeltis dense shade in the bearing 
area should be thinned and jungle encroaching on the tea should be 
cut well back. (The soft jungle can, of course, be usefully applied 
to the tea area). It is felt, however, that sufficient spraying equipment 
of an effective type is not supplied to the gardens tp enable prophy¬ 
lactic and supressive measures to be effective. Adequate apparatus 
and, most important, spares should be on every garden to ensure that 
treatment is not, delayed or slowed up. Spraying is a skilled job 
and specially trained squads should be formed to ensure that the 
v/erk is thoroughly and properly done. 

Labour 

One of the features of some of the older Cachar tea concerns is 
the large and well-populated grants which they hold. In the past the 
residents on these grants earned the cash which they required by 
working for the estate and for the#rest they supported themselves by 
cultivation, of the land allotted to them by the Manager. This laissez 
faire system suited both parties. The Manager could command as 
much labour as he required and the labour, within reason, could 
work as little or as much suited his needs, but with the introduction 
of a standardised wage system and the issue of foodstuffs to the 
worker at concession rates the economic balance has been altered to 
the detriment of these tea estates. There are- the gardens, compara¬ 
tively few in number, in regard to which we make our recommenda¬ 
tions. Increased cash earnings have encouraged the labourer to seek 
inclusion of his name on the working roll regardless of his intention 
to devote his full time to garden work, and this has been accentuated 
by the system of subsidised feeding for himself and his dependants 
which has enabled the labourer to sell at a profit the home-grown 
produce which he would otherwise have needed for his. own 
consumption. 
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This situation calls for the further limitation of the labour at 
present, eligible for employment and some form of re-settlement of 
the unemployed garden population whose existence on tea estate land 
is a threat to its economy. 

The problem is not an easy one. The families concerned, often 
large ones and increasing in size, whose working members.provide 
subsidised rations for a large number of dependants, have probably 
been established on-the estate for a great number of years. Sub¬ 
consciously perhaps they feel that even if the tea estate fails, their 
small holdings will continue to provide the means of existence. 
Tradition, sentiment and self-interest combine to hold the labourer 
to the land which he knows and it is therefore extremely difficult for 
the manager to disturb him. The fact remains however that this 
must be done if the primary function of these old estates the produc¬ 
tion of tea, is to continue, and we suggest below the measures which 
it is considered practicable to undertake. In applying- them, it is 
regarded as essential that the labour should understand their 
necessity and that every effort to this end should be made. • It- is to be 
hoped that the proposed conversion of foodstuff concessions into casfi, 
to which a reference is made later in this report, will ameliorate to 
some extent the anomalous condition which exists at present. We 
feel however that so long as there are tea estates in Cachar which are 
short of labour and other which are unable to find employment for 
their people measures which will assist the one by relieving the other 
should receive the consideration of both. 

Non-Employment of Children under 12 Years of Age .—As agreed 
at the last meeting of the Industrial Committee on Plantations 
children under 12 years of age may not be employed. It behoves 
managers of all gardens, not merely those with surplus labour, to 
implement this agreement.. 

Recruitment of new Labour —It is obvious, of course, that further 
recruitment of labour on surplus labour gardens should not be carried 
out but it is still possible that fresh hands are being taken on the 
books. For instance, there is no obligation to take children on the 
working roll when they reach the age pf-12, even though the families 
of these minors have contained regular workers for years. While 
the working population is surplus to requirements there is no justi¬ 
fication for taking on labourer’s children and this should not be. done. 
So that there can be no grounds for ’complaint the Union and jat 
leaders should be notified accordingly and the latter asked to pass on 
the information to the labour. Again, it is customary for a woman 
to transfer to the estate of the man she marries but, provided it has 
been made plain beforehand to the labour through the Union and jat 
leaders that, due to the, excessive number already on the roll, no 
one transferring to the garden in marriage will be given work, there 
is no moral obligation to grant employment. Occasionally a man 
transfers to the estate of the woman at the time of marriage and the 
same argument applies. 

It is conceded that the bar on the employment of people who 
marry into the' garden and of children reaching the age of 12 will 
not be popular with labour and that, in the interests of a garden, 
it is inadvisable to ma'intain this bar for any length of time, but 
so long as the working force remains excessive it is necessary to 
ensure that the position is not aggravated by the enrolment of new 
workers. 
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Settlement of labour on surplus land. —Most gardens with exces¬ 
sive populations have a large amount of cultivable land not under 
tea and it should be possible to allot sufficient spare land to families 
so that they may earn their livelihood by cultivating it. Conditions 
of making families self-supporting in this way would be that the 
names of the working members would be entirely removed from the 
garden books and that there would be no obligation on the manage¬ 
ment either to employ them or to grant them food concessions. Such 
families could then be treated as bastiwallahs who could be employed, 
casually if required at busy seasons of the year on a cash wage only. 

The possibility of the settlers acquiring occupancy rights is appre¬ 
ciated. In the past it has been accepted that cultivable spare land is 
an asset of the estate' which must be preserved and the rights of 
which must not allowed to pass to labourer cultivators, but where 
gardens have a large amount of spare land reduction ui the holding 
may do no great harm, in fact, it may well be that too much land is 
an embarrassment and not an advantage. 

Before anything is done on the above lines the Union and the 
f^anch Labour Officer should be fully informed of the proposals and 
their aid should.be enlisted to put the scheme into effect. It would 
also be advisable to prepare the labour for the plan by repeatedly 
explaining to them, direct and through the Union, the difficulties of 
employing the excessive labour' force and the possibilities of using 
surplus land to absorb surplus labour. 

In some cases the garden manager will not know the present allo¬ 
cation of the land and it might be expedient to have khet and others 
areas re-surveyed. A cut and dried scheme is essential. 

The Labour Officer should be consulted as to the need to keep the 
.Labour Adviser, and, through him, the Labour Commissioner fully 
informed of proposals and developments. 

It is put forward ior consideration that families whose working 
members have poor attendance records might be selected for settle¬ 
ment qn the land, poor attendance being' used as an argument for 
cutting the names off the roll. 

Transfer of Labour to other Estates. —In Cachar many gardens are 
short of workers and it appears to be a natural solution to transfer 
surplus families to these laboyr deficient properties. Unfortunately 
there seems to .be great reluctance to transfer from a surplus labour 
garden. As one manager described it, the feeling is “my grand-father 
died here, my father died here, so I will die here”. However, there is 
more to it than that. A garden deficient in labour- is usually short 
of the amenities of a surplus-labour estate; it has not the spme amount 
of khet land, it is unhealthy or it is lacking in some advantage of the 
more favoured estaie. This difficulty must be overcome. A slight 
sanction of the over-populated garden would be the non-employment 
of people marrying into the estate and -of- children when they reach 
the working age but it is undesirable that other measures should be 
taken to make an estate unpopular with labour. It must, therefore, 
be the garden requiring workers that must make conditions more 
attractive, the shortage of khet must be overcome by providing other 
amenities. It must be remembered that the garden requiring labour 
stands to gain considerably by these transfers, which will be much 
less costly than the expensive process of country recruiting. 
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The Sub-Committee recommends that-strenuous efforts should be 
made to even up labour as between gardens by transfer? To achieve, 
this, the following suggestions are put forward: — 

For the Transferor Garden 

1. A Campaign to make the labour .realize the position.must be 
started immediately and must be maintained energetically until the 
desired movement has been completed. This shoulabe done by direct 
contact as opportunity occurs, through influential jat leaders and 
through the Union whose help and co-operation must be enlisted. The 
points to make are— 

(a) the garden cannot afford to support the present labour force 

and, if it continues to do so, it will have to close down 
which would result in the whole labour force beings 
without employment. 

(b) it is up to the jat leaders and the Union to think out means 

of overcoming this problem. 

(c) there are many gardens deficient in labour in the district 

and some of the families might transfer to one of these 
gardens where work will be assured. 

(d) jat leaders should visit those deficient gardens where there 

is a colony of their own particular jat. 

(«) the manager will arrange'the necessary visits with the other 
garden manager, grant transport where necessary and 
pay the daily wage of any^such men for the day.or two 
required for such visits. 

2. Particulars of gardens prepared to take labour should be obtain¬ 
ed from the Branch Labour Department. (The latter might ascertain 
the jats which are well represented on the deficient gardens and also 
pass this information on).. 

3. Before the visit of a jat leader the manager should communicate 
with the manager, of the garden it is intended to contact and make 
all necessary arrahgements. The closest possible liaison should 
thereafter pe maintained between the two managers. 

4. The Branch Labour Officer and the Labour Adviser should be 
kept fully informed of the manager’s intentions and the progress of 
events, and the Labour Adviser should be asked to keep the Labour 
Commissioner fully advised of the position. As the aid of the Union 
is to be enlisted, this body should also be kept well in the picture. 

For the Transferee Garden 

1. Attractive new lines should be built as soon as the contact of 
the jat leaders shows favourable progress. The incoming people 
should not have to rely on promises that lines will be built, they 
should be erected as evidence of the transferee manager’s good faith. 

2. Latrines should be built. 

3. Water supply arrangements should be laid on. 

4. Close interest should be taken in the movement, 

5. An attractive settling in allowance should be .offered. 
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6. Land should be offered to the incoming families, if possible. 

1- Medical arrangements should be adequate. 

8. Visits from likely incoming families should be encouraged. 

If the transfer o*f labour is to be effected by the means suggested, 
it is essential that the receiving garden should be as keen to accept 
the labour as the other is, to part with it. The latter must therefore 
supply good working families and not attempt to get rid of unsatis¬ 
factory people at the expense of the' former. An assurance should 
be given to this effect and the transferor should agree to take back 
people who prove to be not up to the standard. 

Conversion of Foodstuff Concessions to Cash.—This conversion has 
engaged the'attention of producers in North East India for some- time 
as it is clear that many gardens, especially surplus laboured ones, 
are extremely hard hit by the present system and that the issue of 
concessions to labourer's with large khet holdings, and to their 
dependants without limit, has been a very heavy burden on the 
Cachar properties under review and is one of the main causes of 
their unsatisfactory financial position today. 

It is understood that the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation have recommended the early conversion of foodstuff conces¬ 
sions to cash but, whether or not the conversion is undertaken in 
Assam, it is most strongly urged by the Sub-Committee that Cachar 
should dispense with food concessions before the next plucking 
season. The Sub-Committee' recommends that the amount by which 
the dearness allowance is increased for this purpose should.be fixed 
independently of the rate which may seem appropriate for the Assam 
Valley, This will then have a direct bearing on the problems peculiar 
to Cachar and to the precarious financial situation now confronting 
low producing gardens. 

The Sub- Committee considers that this question is so urgent in 
the case of the majority of estates in Cachar that should Government 
be reluctant to accept the recommendations of conversion for the 
Industry as a whole then a special plea should be lodged on behalf 
of Cachar. 


Conclusion 

We have endeavoured in this report to indicate why many Cachar 
gardens are now in financial difficulties, despite the relatively high 
price of tea, and what can be done -to remedy the position. We have 
endeavoured to avoid counsels of perfection and to confine our sugges¬ 
tions within the bounds of practicability and experience. We hope 
that .they will be of some value to the Agency Houses and planters 
concerned. We also hope by this report to draw attention to the 
serious situation in which a certain class of tea estate in Cachar now 
finds itself. So many such estates sustained a financial loss in 1947, 
others will do so' in 1948, and many will be budgeting for a loss in 
1949. Uniformity in matters affecting tfie payment of labour has been 
advocated for some time by the Indian Tea Association as a means 
of minimising labour unrest and the expediency of this policy is not 
questioned. In Cachar however this sort of uniformity means “keep¬ 
ing up with the neighbours” primarily with Assam and the time has 
now come when many gardens can no longer afford to keep up 
appearances. For them the alternatives seem to be either shutting 
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up shop or breaking away from the gentleman’s agreement which 
has enabled the Indian Tea Association at the last two Delhi confer¬ 
ences to speak for its members as a whole. Neither of those alterna¬ 
tives is to be desired but it is clear that one or the other will be 
adopted unless early and substantial relief can be obtained. In 
addition therefore to the recommendations which we have ventured 
to make for application at the gardens we would also recommend 
that the Indian Tea Association move Goverhment to accept the 
proposals of Cachar interests both as regards the proposed conversion 
of, foc/dstuffs into cash (or any other reasonable measure which may 
be proposed as a means of reducing the present high cost of labour) 
and such retrenchment or transfer of labour as individual concerns 
may find necessary. 
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S. H. Davies, Chair.ruin 
A. H. Galloway 

I. F. Morris 

J. L.-Llewellyn 
W. P, Archibald 
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APPENDIX III 

CACHAR CHA-SRAMIK UNION, SILCHAR 
Memorandum 

In reply to Questionnaire issued by the Cachar Plantation Committee 


The I.N.T.U.C. after its formation in 1947 • began the task of 
organising the plantation workers in Cachar through its affiliated 
Unions, Within a very short, time the Trade Unionists working 
amongst Tea labourers in Cachar felt that the condition of both the 
industry and labour was far from satisfactory. ' As it waf the primary 
obligation of the Trade Unionists to strive for the amelioration of 
the condition of the labour they concentrated their attention in that 
direction. The grow.th of the Trade Union movement amongst them 
for the first time after the existence of the industry for nbarly a 
century instilled a new life and vigour amongst the workers. They 
began to realise the advantage of organisation and within less than 
two years almost cent, per cent, of the workers became enrolled as 
members of the Union—an achievement no mean in the History of 
the Trade Union movement in India. As a result of two successive 
Tripartite Conferences the earnings of the workers increased substan¬ 
tially, although it was yet far below the ‘minimum wage’ and was 
lowest in India in the same Industry. 

Lower Wage in Cachar 

The reason for lower wage in Cachar than- obtainable in Assam or 
any part of India in the same Industry is due to the inability pleaded 
by the Industry to pay, the same wage on account of what they called 
uneconomic conditions of Cachar gardens, and the difficulties created 
in regard to transport and other facilities by the partition of India. 

Workers Take Initiative 

On the 19th October, 1948. the 1 N„T.U,C. affiliated Union of tea 
garden labourer’s in Cachar addrtSsld a -letter to the T.T.A. drawing 
their attention to the deplorable condition of the certain Cachar 
gardens. Therein it was stated that “the capital and labour should 
work in harmony both in the interest of the industry and the Nation”. 
Concluding the said letter stated, “wo offer the hand of co-operation 
to the Cachar Planters through you s ■ that outturn per acre may be 
increased in shortest possible time before we are faced with a serious 
competition from foreign countries. We appeal to you to work hand- 
in-hand and shoulder-to-shoulder to avert an ‘Industrial Dunkrik’ in 
Cachar”. As subsequent events revealed after the second Tripartite 
meeting in March-April, 1948, the Indian Tea Association also felt the 
necessity of studying the position and constituted a Sub-Committee 
for the purpose, with Mr. S, H. Davis of Messrs. Duncan Bros. & Co. 
Ltd., as the Chairman. The report of the Committee is now available. 
The Sub-Committee was functioning .when the aforesaid letter was 
addressed to the I.T.A., but inspite of the offer of Co-operation extend¬ 
ed by the workers, they were not taken into confidence, and no seept 
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of the activities of the Committee was given to the Union. The report 
of the Sub-Committee dated 22nd December, 1948. disclosed a lament¬ 
able tale of neglect and inefficiency which are primarily responsible 
for the present low-yield in Cachar plantation. 

Industry Treads a Different Track 

In spite of this the industry unfortunately did not concentrate 
their attention to remedy the past short comings. Instead they 
approached the Government for a wage cut and reduction of the 
“duty”. The wage of the plantation workers is lowef than obtainable 
in any other Industry in India. As already stated within the Industry 
again wage in Cachar is lowest. But notwithstanding all these the 
Industry moved, the Government of IncLia for reconsideration of the 
wage structure in respect of certain Cachar gardens and pleaded for 
cash conversion of ration concession at a reduced rate. The Govern¬ 
ment - of India called a meeting of the Tripartite Sub-Committee in 
Delhi in September, 1949. The sitting failed to come to an agreement 
on the question of wage cut, but all the three parties agreed, to a 
sifting enquiry to the causes of the low yield in Cachar in order to 
locate the “gangrine spot” for a radical cure of the malady. The 
“Cachar Plantation Committee” owes its origin to the decision arrived 
at the said meeting. At a subsequent tripartite meeting held at 
Silchar under the auspices of the Government of Assam an agreement 
on the question of ‘Cash Conversion’ as a temporary measure was 
signed by the parties concerned. The workers’ representatives made 
it perfectly clear thgt the voluntary austerity cut to which they 
agreed must not be treated as an agreement to wage cut. It .was a 
make-shift arrangement to save the situation in . respect of those 
gardens which threatened an imminent closure, in order to enable 
the “Committee” agreed on at Delhi conference to complete its 
investigation and submit its report in a peaceful atmosphere. 

The Delhi decision to form a joint Committee to investigate into 
the condition of the industry and the Silchar decision on the part of 
the workers agreeing to a voluntary cut are at once unique and un¬ 
precedented. Workers have shown their boj„a Tides, and on these 
back ground with a sincere desire to help the Committee and to Co¬ 
operate with them in all possible way we with these preliminary 
observations proceed to give our views on the issues involved. 

A. Finance 

The questions under this head may broadly be divided into three 
parts (a) Whether there was any loss in 1929 to 1948 and if so the 
reason thereof: (bj difficulty in respect of transport facility and (c) 
indebtedness'of the gardens. We take up these items separately: — 

fa' The period 1929-31 was a period of economic depression 
throughout th’e world and India was no exception. Tea industry like 
all other industries had in that condition to undergo a period of stress 
and strain, but it was no special case for Tea. This industry being 
one of the most organised industries in the world saw through danger 
ahead of it and through its effort by International agreement the Tea 
Control Act came into being in 1933. Since then the marketing and 
price are so organised that there cannot be any occasion for loss in 
any garden unless there is wilful neglect or inefficiency in manage¬ 
ment. The four pence increase in the U.K. agreement price in 1950 
proves our contention beyond doubt. 
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(b) The problem of transport is of recent origin and has come in 
the wake of partition of India in 1947. Though the Cachar Tea 
gardens have been suffering from certain disabilities and disadvan¬ 
tages in the matter of transport in respect of lack of adequate freight 
and high freightage, the problem is not so formidable as not to admit 
of a solution or substantial relief. The water-borne services are the 
cheapest with the minimum of handling in transit. The recent 
Pakistan hold-up points to a lesson which should not be lost upon 
the Industry and the Government. In like manner the non-avail¬ 
ability of railway wagons in good time holds back tea and stores. 
The recent decision of the Coal Controller urging the Assam and 
Cachar gardens to use Assam Coal has also resulted in consumption 
of higher tonnage of lower quality of Coal by paying higher freight 
as the same is required to be carried through the Hill Section of the 
Assam Railway in vacuum wagons only. Hill section in Assam Rail¬ 
way is an uncertain factor as during the rains it often remains closed 
to traffic on account of land slips. The recent development of air¬ 
borne traffic has opened a new avenue and though a bit more costly 
has the advantage of quicker transport, (resulting in quicker return 
of money) and lesser handling in transit. The establishment of the 
new link without touching Pakistan has no doubt .removed a great 
obstacle but for Cachar the hurdle of Hills Section remain all the 
same and the special rate offered is also no less heavy. A comparative 
study of the following rates is interesting. 

Pre-War (1938) rale by Steamer from Karimganj to Calcutta 

(T. R. Shed).Re.-/ ij/ 3 per md. 

Epst War (1946) Do. .... Rs. 1/6/3 P er md -' 

Post devaluation to Calcutta Do. . . Rs. 2/1/9 per md. 

By New Rail link by train from Karimgfnj to Calcutta . Rs. 5/1/2 per md.' 



One air company last year carried tea from Silchar to Calcutta 
@ -/2J- per pound, though the inward rate for comfnodities charged 
was -/5/- per lb. Taking the mean the rate comes to -/3/6 per lb. 
i.e. Rs. 17/8/- per md. 

Our suggestions to obviate the difficulties are— 

(i) Keeping the water-borne service open for the whole year 

by making a permanent agreement with Pakistan; 

(ii) Reduction of rate by rail link and supply of adequate 

vacuum wagons to be made available to the industry; 

(iii) Exploring the possibility of opening by the Industry itself 

or by arrangement with some firm a regular air borne 

service at reasonable rate. 

(c) In-debtedness .—This is almost universal in case of Indian 
owned gardens. There are instances where purchases paying only 
10 per cent, of the purchase money got the balance from Banks paying 
ihterests at rates varying from 6 to 9% per annum. The very princi¬ 
ples of the purchase of the tea properties by Indians through loan are 
to be deprecated. They are fraught with grave danger in view of the 
fact that they react on the labour, employers, management and even 
the Bank in the long run. The recent Bank crisis in Bengal may 
largely be attributed to this type of investment. Purchases of garden 
at inflated and even, should we say, “fancy” price with Bank money 
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are greatly responsible for financial difficulties of quite a large number 
of Indian owned tea gardens. Banks not only charge higher rate of 
interest but they do not advance adequate fund on hypothecation to 
run the garden properly not to speak of making improvement there¬ 
on. As a result year by year the property deteriorates. What is more, 
in their anxiety to repay the Bank loans or return of Capital invested 
the Indian owners extract the maximum in minimum of time even 
at the cost of the health and life of the plant. While the Indians 
generally suffer from lack of adequate finance their European Counter¬ 
part have little scope to make a grievance of want of funds. There 
is however a noticeable reluctance in further investment for reasons 
best known to them. In some quarter this is attributed to transfer of 
affections while others suggest political consideration and a feeling 
of uncertainty about the future of South East Asia, including India. 

B. Yield and Acreage 

(a) Economic yield. —The estimated yield per acre is a varying 
figure. It varies from year to year, garden to garden and even from 
section to section and is largely influenced by the method of plucking. 
One cannot state in one word what output per acre may make it 
economic. It will differ according to the ‘load’ on the garden, quality 
of the tea produced and many other factors. According to Dr. Mann 
Cachar soil, especially those on the north bank of river Barak, from 
Jalalpur to Lakhipur, “approaches in character and in method of treat¬ 
ment that found usually in Assam”. He further writes “we have 
admirable root conditions, a deep soil, a porous Sub-soil and of phos¬ 
phoric acid and potash enough to secure at any rate a fairly high 
medium tea”. 

(b) Yield per acre. —Tea plantation in Cachar is comparatively 
new than in Assam. It is barely 95 years old now. When cultivation 
was first started it showed wonderful result and gave quick return 
of money invested. This explains the speedy expansion of the 
industry here. Total acreage under tea in Cachar now is about 75,000, 
and almost all the companies having tea plantation in Cachar are 
over 60 years old. Even today we have sections yielding 18 to 20 
maunds per acre while the average is not less than 7-4 even in the 
present condition of the soil and care. 

(c) Age of Cachar plantation. —It is not possible for us to give the 
exact figure about the age of tea bush in Cachar. According to the 
I.T.A. Sub-Committee report “there are large areas of tea that are 
more than 50 years old”. If a guess is permitted it may safely be 
said that over 50 per cent, is of that age and mostly of unremunera- 
tive type. According to experts diminishing returns begin to operate 
after 20 to 40 years depending upon the class of the plant, but in spite 
of this large areas were allowed to continue with bushes older than 
50 years. 

(d) Tocklai recommendation. —Besides the type of soil available in 
certain parts of Cachar almost similar in character to that obtainable 
in Assam, Cachar carries two other types of soil absolutely different 
from Assam both in geological formation and in the character of soil. 
Writing in 1903 Mr. Mann said “the most evident characteristics of 
the Surma Valley in relation to that of the Brahamputra are, in 

fact, its geological newness and the stagnation of its waters. 

. This excessive flatness of the river channel, and, hence 

of the valley as a whole, has resulted in an area quite different in 
65 M. of Lab. 
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many aspects from anything to be found elsewhere in India and 
needing methods of drainage, of cultivation and of pruning differing 
considerably from those which are suitable to Brahamputra Valley”. 

It is thought that the Tocklai recommendation ip the light of 
Dr. Mann’s observation quoted above cannot bring the desired result 
in the district of Cachar and it is strongly recommended that a branch 
of the same Institute be opened in Cachar so that full value of the 
research may be obtained. Some of the recommendations it may be 
argued, are made on chemical analysis of Cachar soil in Tocklai 
laboratory. We may quote the same authority on the value of such 
analysis. Writing elsewhere in the same book Dr. Mann said “so 
much is this the case in connection with the soil that I have found 
it not only advisable, but necessary, to examine the physical charac¬ 
ters of a soil in its position in the garden or the proposed site in many 
cases before daring to express an opinion as to the suitability for tea 
cultivation even though a chemical analysis was in my hand at that 
time.” It is not possible for us to say what recommendation if any 
Tocklai made in respect of any garden and how far that was imple¬ 
mented. But from what has been said by different authorities we 
may boldly assert that the damage is not beyond repairs and an 
earnest and sincere attempt to improve upon Cachar properties on 
examination of the possibilities of each individual garden by experts 
is sure to yield the desired result. Condition of Assam and Cachar 
being different a separate branch therefore is considered indis¬ 
pensable. 

(e) Training scheme .—Wc are particularly in favour of a training 
scheme not only for the junior supervisory workers in the field and 
factory but also for other supervisory staff and even the Managers. 
Cachar has long been the training ground of many a managers and is 
said to be the dumping ground. Efficiency cannot improve until 
one and all take an active and intelligent interest in the work. This 
is only possible when one knows ‘how and why’. Donkey work, 
however much of it one may put forth without the use of brain, 
cannot bring forth the desired result id the industry. The question 
whether the Industry should pay for this or the trainees themselves 
should pay, may possibly be solved by meeting at the midway. 

(f) Manure .—The question of manure is very important especially 
for the types of soil obtainable in Cachar. This aspect of cultivation 
was long neglected and artificial manure was possibly not used till 
1911, ie. nearly 64 years after the start. But according to Dr. Mann 
“as a general policy it is by no means wise to wait manifest deteriora¬ 
tion before going to manuring. A slight but continuous decrease in 
yield is a warning that the land is less capable of producing than it 
was. Collar pruning is then often adopted and results in a temporary 
spurt, after which the bushes only become worse again than they 
were before. Really what was wanted was not Collar-pruning but 
manure. I fancy that in nearly all parts of India, after about the 
TENTH year of a garden some means should at least be used to retain 
and increase the food material in the soil, and after FIFTEENTH 
there are few cases where manure is not absolutely required if some 
loss in yield and often in quality is not to be anticipated”. Harlar 
writing in 1933 said “the systematic manuring tea in north east 
India is a comparatively recent innovation. The first manuring was 
top dressing from Hallahs or Bheels. Later on cattle manure was 
used; then the use of soil cake followed and the animal meal. There 
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has always been a preference shown by planters for organic manures 
and only recently has the free use of chemical manure become 
common.” 

According to I.T.A. Sub-Committee report published in 1948, 
'“it is apparent that natural manures alone will not step up crop, 
sufficiently on the poorer gardens of Cachar to cover the present day 
high working cost and produce a profit.” The Committee further 
stated that “the Managers appear to be universally agreed that the 
lack of manure, more especially artificial fertilisers is one of the 

prime causes of low out-turn.. Many agency Houses have 

been reluctant to supply such fertilisers as have become available 
due to the higher cost and the low nitrogen content of the mixture 
on offer”. 

The value of manure was not only insufficiently realised but there 
are instances of application of unsuitable substances like lime which 
was most harmful to the tea plant. Tea requires acidic soil. Accord¬ 
ing to Harler “the dose even as small as 800 lb. per acre (of lime) 
depress the crop over at least six following years, while large doses 
of lime kill young tea.” Although Tocklai Institute was opened in 
1911 it was not till 1925 that the discovery of this harmful effect of 
lime was known. Commenting Harler said that, “in the decade or 
so over which it (lime) had been employed much money and crop 
had been lost, and in some cases, persistent heavy liming had 
seriously crippled gardens.” 

We desire to conclude this item by quoting the following passages 
from Harler. “Shade trees are grown amongst the tea in most 
gardens, partly for the benefit of the shade and partly for the 
manurial value of the 'oaf droppings.” 

“Tea on any soil even good virgin soil, response readily to 
manures. Without manuring, crops of 15 maunds per acre are 
common when the soil is goba. Blit after 20 years the Clbp tails off. 
Eventually a minimum crop of about 6 mautids per acre is obtained 

and this can be maintained without manuring. Shade is capable 

of adding 2£ to 3 maunds per acre to the crop.” 

The I.T.A. Sub-Committee in their report write “Many Cachar 
gardens, especially those with low yields are imperfectly or irregular¬ 
ly shaded. Some bearing areas are devoid of suitable cover, other 
inadequately shaded, while in some parts shade is much too dense. 

It is therefore thought that a through investigation on these points 
is imperative to appreciate the correct position. 

C. Labour 

(a) Recruitment .—Recruitment of labour through T.D.L.A. or 
locally is vety few. In Cachar the labour is mostly a settled popula¬ 
tion. who are living, on the garden land for last 2 or 3 generations. 

(b) Surplus Labour .—Adequacy or inadequacy of laboiir in any 
garden is a relative term. According to experts a standard garden 
require 1 to 15 labour per acre. A good garden cannot be run 
efficiently with a labour force of less than 1-5 per acre. The position 
may be better understood if attempts be made to ascertain the period 
of plucking round in the garden which raise a cry of “Surplus 
Labour”. A garden which feels surplus today is likely to turn deficit 
if tomorrow the production increases. No garden in Cachar today 
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can claim to have attained peak figure in respect of production and 

g 'ven the adequate fund and a desire to do so there is ample scope 
r improvement. ‘Surplus’ therefore is generally a cry to cut down 
the present labour cost and is in most cases based an a short-sighted 
policy. Even according to their own showing all gardens in Cachar 
are not “Surplus”. It is interesting to study the views of some 
Managers as to what constitutes “Surplus”. Thus Silcoorie has now 
1170 labourers on the roll with registered acreage of 1092 i.e. 1-07 
labour per acre yielding abouO maunds per acre and yet Silcoorie 
claims to be a surplus laboured garden. But Haticherra with a 
registered acre of 973 and a labour force of 1751 that is T8 per acre 
with an yield of 7'85 maunds does not consider it to be surplus. So 
also is the case of Kallaine which has an acreage of 908 and labour 
force of 1385 i.e. 1-5 per acre with an yield of 11-28 maunds. 

Where there is a real “Surplus” the problem cannot be solved 
by over night retrenchment. This will only add to the problem of 
unemployment under the pressure of which the country is already 
growing. The industry which brought the labour by uprooting it 
from its original home cannot suddenly, after 2 or 3 generations’ stay,, 
throw them on the street on the plea that it no longer requires them. 
This is not social justice. 

As already stated the problem does not exist in all gardens, and 
is confined to about half a dozen gardens only. Formerly when 
labour was dear there was a race for recruiting as much labour as 

f iossible. This policy of the industry lead to the concentration of 
abour in some isolated areas where general health, was good and 
plenty of protious food like fish in garden fisheries, and khet land 
were available. 

The problem however is not so serious in magnitude as is being 
attempted in certain quarters to make out. Even the so-called sur¬ 
plus laboured gardens Oiten require to employ ticca labour in busy 
seasons. Where the problem really exists it can be solved by finding 
new avenues for work, such as collective farming, poultry of fishery; 
or the few surplus may be settled on garden land by giving each 
family an economic holding and a settlement allowance by way of 
compensation for forced unemployment. 

(c) Absenteeism .—Absenteeism in Cachar tea industry is not a 
problem in the sense that it is not peculiar to Cachar. Incidence of 
absenteeism in plantation is very high and is almost equal to that 
obtainable in coal industry. The reason is obvious and is directly 
attributed to the very nature of the work (in the rains and sun), 
adverse condition of living, unhealthy environment, mal-nutrition, 
illness, ennervating climate and lack of propaganda to educate the 
labour about their responsibility as free citizens to improve and in¬ 
crease the wealth of the country. The labourers are never told how 
much the tea plays in the economics of India and how great is their 
contribution in bringing wealth to the country by selling tea which 
they produce. The following are the additional reasons for 
absenteeism. 

(i) Ennervating influence of the climate of Cachar with a heavy 
rainfall figure, tells upon the health and incapacitates them to put 
in sustained labour from week in and out. 
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(ii) Want of protein food reduces resistance to diseases and where 
actual illness does not occur a general debility is felt with all the 
symptoms of under-nourishment. Besides too much of carbo-hydrat- 
ed food brings a certain amount of laziness. 

(iii) Paddy cultivation and plucking of tea leaves synchronises and 
the labourers absent themselves with or without leave to cultivate 
the paddy land to explore that avenue for supplementing their 
income and make up reserve, where possible, for spending on festivi¬ 
ties and ceremonial occasion. 

(iv) Exploring other source of earning to supplement their income 
from garden work, which is insufficient to meet the family require¬ 
ment on account of low wage level in plantation. 

(v) Want of healthy diversions induces the labourers to go to ex¬ 
cesses and particularly to indulge in too much drinking resulting in 
absenteeism. 

(d) Reduction in cost .—The wage level in plantation is already 
too low and there is no scope for reduction here. On the contrary 
the wage has to be raised to bring it at par with other industrial 
workers if active interest of workers is desired for further develop¬ 
ment of the industry. Labour cost may however go down if increase 
in output be effected and this is possible provided the plan and 
finance for the purpose arc available. A businesslike policy of 
purchase of stores at lowest possible rate, gradual Indianisation of 
management, abolition of Managing Agency system, and cutting down 
the middle men’s profit of every description, to the minimum, are 
some of the important items where scope for considerable economy 
exists. Some economy is possible by reducing to the minimum use 
of labour for unproductive purpose, which is not uncommon in tea 
gardens. Leakage of every description has to be stopped but this is 
not possible till the vicious circle of corruption and nepotism is done 
away with. Employment, for this purpose, in tea gardens should be 
transferable and made through a District Employment Bureau. The 
top heavy structure of the industry. clearly indicates where the 
scissors of cut are to be used. The medical facility is too poor and a 
lot of expenditure is essential to bring it up to the standard prescrib¬ 
ed by Dr. Lloyd Jones. The Medical arrangement in Cachar is now 
too much centralised and top heavy. There is some scope of reduc¬ 
ing expenditure in certain heads in this department and the saving 
may be profitably utilised for improvement of Medical facility. 
Welfare measures are almost non-existent and even creches . have 
not been provided for. The housing is so bad that one should better 
refrain from making any comment. The Government of the State of 
Assam have written to the I.T.A. forwarding a scheme for housing 
and have expressed a desire that the industry should take up the 
scheme from 1951 and build at the rate of 17,000 houses every year 
according to the approved plan. Economy on these heads is undesir¬ 
able and in the long run bound to prove to be more expensive. 

(e) Working hour and wages .—Except in the factory in the whole 
of North East India the plantation workers work on piece rate system. 
In the factory they follow the Factory Act, which is applicable to 
plantations since 1947. But both the factory workers and the out¬ 
door workers are paid at the same rate. In South India field worker 
also works 8 hours a day but still the wage is same as in North East 
India where piece system is in vogue. As such the Question of 
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working hour’ in plantation does not arise. If an expert worker can 
finish his task early he is certainly entitled to the benefit. Although 
the work is on piece rate during the plucking seasons pluckers 
generally work as long as they can to enable them to earn the 
maximum possible amount, as except in case of plucking additional 
work for extra earning is hardly given. A male worker now gets for 
a fqll day’s work annas seven as his basic wage, annas five as the 
dearness allowance and the usual, food concession on pro rata basis, 
according to the D.A. earned. The value of the food concession is 
now calculated to be seven annas one pie only. Taking all these to¬ 
gether one male earner gets Rs. 1/3/1 per day. Taking 24 days a 
month on the average, the maximum a man can earn per month is 
Rs. 28/10/- only. According to the recommendation of the Central 
Pay Commission the minimum monthly pay is Rs. 55. The State 
Government of Ac-sapi have fixed the minimum salary for Govern¬ 
ment servants at Rs. 48 only. Replying to a question in the Parlia¬ 
ment Hon’ble Sri Jagjiwan Ram gave some information about the 
minimum pay in certain industries in India. In comparing these it is 
important to bear in mind that in calculating the earning of a worker 
in Cachar plantation the value of food concession has been taken 
at the present rate of As. -/7/1 per worker per day. When the present 
pay and D.A. was fixed in 1948 at the Second Tripartite Conference 
the value of the food concession was assessed at annas four only. 
Calculating on that basis the monthly wage will come to Rs. 24 only. 
The cost of living index in Cachar is highest in Assam. Excerpts 
from the statement of Hon’ble Sri Jagjiwan Ram made on the floor 
of the Parliament in February, 1949, is given below. Since then 
however, there has been further increase in many cases. 




Basie 

D. A 

Total 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Colton Textile (Bombay) 


30 

30 

60 

Cotton Textile (Sholapur) 


26 

30 

56 

Cotton Textile (Bengal) 


20 

30 

50 

Sugar (Bihar) 




55 

—Do (U. P.) 




55/8 

Jute (Bengal) . 


26 

32/8 

58/8 


(f) Efficiency and discipline .—The reasons for putting these 
questions have not- been fully understood. We quote the questions 
themselves: “Are the labourers more efficient now than they were 
in 1938 or are they less efficient?” “Are they more amenable to dis¬ 
cipline or otherwise?” Does the target year 1938 mean to suggest 
that till 1938 the workers were quite "efficient and well disciplined? 
If that is so then the. suggestion possibly is that war has brought in 
some inefficiency and indiscipline. As the Trade Union movement 
amongst plantation workers started only in 1946 we are not in a 
position to say anything from our direct knowledge for period prior 
to 1946. Since the starting of the Trade Union activities the workers 
have begun to realise the value of organisation and discipline. So 
long they were more or less in a state of servileness and had to carry 
out orders—‘Hukum Hai’. A strong batch of volunteers have also 
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been organised to imbibe in them the spirit of service and the value 
of discipline. These volunteers did render wonderful services in the 
interest of the State as well, and at least on one occasion the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar paid some cash reward to some of the 
volunteers in one garden m appreciation of their services. In some 
gardens this year at the request of the authority they guarded the 
border to check smuggling of rice to Pakistan and received apprecia¬ 
tion for the valuable service rendered. If one studies the full history 
of the labour condition in Cachar he will notice a remarkable decline 
in the number of strikes and incidents of act of indiscipline in tea 
gardens here. Certainly the workers to-day are more amenable to 
discipline and reason and have begun to love the garden as a valuable 
National Asset. On the question of efficiency a study of the progress 
in the increase of production of tea will amply show that the charge 
of inefficiency is nothing but an attempt to put the blame on wrong 
shoulders. In the present state of living condition and wage level 
such efficiency and discipline is found only because Indian labour is 
essentially honest and loyal. The following extracts from a chart 
submitted by the I.T.A. at the Delhi Conference deserves quotation 
in this connection (figures of 62 estates representing 73 per cent, of 
acreage in the district). 



Unit 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Outturn .... 

Million 

lbs. 

% 

31-16 

31-42 

32-8 

Outturn .... 

100-0 

100-8 

105-4 

Outturn per worker 

. . Mds. 

4-67 

4-72 

4-9 

Outturn per worker 

% 

loo-o 

100-1 

105-1 


‘D’ Food Stuffs 

fa) Under this head we have not much to say as the questions are 
mostly intended to elicit informations, which the industry is in a 
better position to supply. The definition of the term ‘dependant’ 
for the purpose of concessionary food supply is still very vague. We 
had cases where wife of a working husband was not treated as 
dependant merely because shi happened to be a non-worker. In 
supplying food stuff all the items are not given. Every worker is 
required to supplement his ration by purchase from the market, as 
protein food, vegetable, spices etc. are never supplied. As the 
definition of a ‘dependant’ is very narrow the workers with big 
family are required to supplement their supply by purchase from the 
market or from the produce of their own khet land. 

(b) Khet land.—All gardens have not got khet land. Some have 
too much to let out to outsiders, which they run more or less as 
Zamindary. But where khet land is available, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, a family is usually given at the rate of one Bigha per worker. 
Most of the workers have not the requisite implements or plough- 
cattle to cultivate their land and depend on the hoe. They also can¬ 
not pay the same attention to their khet land, as an ordinary agricul¬ 
turist does, as they have not enough time and opportunity for the 
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same. Manuring of khet land is nil. The result of all these disabili¬ 
ties is that the yield per Bigha is much less than what is obtainable 
in the rural area for the same class of land. The little what the 
workers can secure from their own land is utilised for their own 
consumption either for their daily need or for the festive occasions, 
like puja, marriage, sradh etc. which are so common in our social 
life. Very few can produce any food grain which they can sell after 
meeting the family need. Only those who can cultivate sugar cane 
sometimes sell gur in the market. But income from such source after 
paying the cost of cultivation is too insignificant to need mention. 
The rent payable for the khet land varies from four annas to one 
rupee, but in some cases a portion of produce is also taken in lieu of 
rent. 

(c) Cash conversion .—Question 10 under this head relates to Cash 
payment in li,eu of concessionary supply of food grains and food stuff. 
This system was introduced in 1943 at the instance of the Government 
of India. Since then this practice is being continued. The result 
is that the trade channel which developed in the tea gardens prior 
to the introduction of this scheme died a natural death. India is 
deficit in food grain and in this condition it is not considered safe to 
experiment a reversion to pre-1943 days. Without ensuring supply 
if cash conversion is introduced it is likely to spell disaster and dis¬ 
locate the economic fabric of the district. Cash does not always 
find the commodity and a conversion in such circumstances is not 
likely to help anyone except the black marketeer. If a change over 
is intended the only course open is to organise multi-purpose co¬ 
operative society in every garden. The Society is to be financed at 
the initial stage by the garden concerned, to be repaid gradually, by 
raising the share money from the workers in small weekly instal¬ 
ments. The Manager of the garden shall be the ex-officio Chairman 
of the Society, which will be managed by a Managing Committee. 
The aim of the Society shall be, if possible, to bring within its orbit 
the garden khet land under planned collective farming. But this is 
nol possible till the pay scale is revised and the workers are given 
a “fair wage”, variable according to the rise or fall of the cost of 
living, subject of course to a minimum to be fixed by the Wage Board. 
Any attempt to pay the present value of the concession or any fixed 
percentage thereof is neither fair nor reasonable in the present un¬ 
certain condition of the market. ’ This is more so in case of Cachar 
whose supply line is undependable. To-day when the controlled 
price of rice is about Rs. 16 per maund, it is selling at the market at 
any rate between Rs. 23 to Rs. 28 per maund. This special feature 
should not be lost sight of in deciding this issue. 

Concluding Remarks 

We have quoted extensively from accepted authorities to indicate 
some of the causes for the deteriorating condition of Cachar gardens. 
Experts sounded a note of warning as early as in 1903 and showed 
the way to revival, but the industry slept over it till they woke up 
in one fine morning, like Rip Van Winkle, to find that India was no 
longer a Colonial Country and labour could no longer, be exploited 
at will. In spite of the starvation level at which the wage in planta~- 
tions in India still continues Mr. C. C. C. Bell, Chairman of the 
Calcutta I.T.A. in course of his speech at the last annual meeting of 
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the Association remarked “Cachar had been the first to feel the full 
effects of inflated labour costs but other districts, notably Darjeeling 
were almost equally concerned, and general realisation was inevitable 

12 the industry was to pave its way”. 

Topographical Causes 

Causes which conspired to bring about the regrettable deteriorat¬ 
ing condition of some of the Cachar gardens are many and varied. 
But we have it on the authority of experts that the damage is not 
yet beyond redemption. Given the finance and determination the 
remedy can be easily found. In spite of the hilliness of the district 
its place is only 87 ft. above the sea level and is only 270 miles 
away from the sea. It is therefore evident that the fall in Barak 
is below 4 inches per mile, causing stagnation of waters and gradual 
levelling up of the swamps and bheels (with silt from still water) 
which were acting as reservoirs at time of floods previously, but with 
the passage of time the incidence of flooding has increased each year 
for Barak cannot debouch its water and that of its tributaries into 
the outlet quickly and consequently the water over-flows its banks 
inundating the lower parts of the district. 

Character of Teelah Soil 

According to Dr. Mann “the district being of such a character the 
general type of the soil on the teelahs is comparatively uniform. A 
rather shallow soil as a rule, Of a character which in almost all Indian 
regions supports a dense forest jungle, red in colour and fairly light 
from an agricultural point of view, has a sub-soil sometime of some¬ 
what stiffer red soil and below this a mass of water-worn coarse sand 
gravel and pebbles, these latter being sometimes cemented together 

by oxide of iron.The original composition of the teelah lands of 

Cachar must have been such as to render them capable of producing 
high class tea. Their composition the range of which the roots ob¬ 
tain upon them the absence of all tendency to get water lying round 
the roots—all these would conspire to bring about a high class tea 
soil. But two points have been forgotten too often in dealing with 
them—the shallow and hence easily exhausted character of the soil 
and the tendency of the slopes to wash.” 

Manure & Shade 

This warning was given to the industry in 1903 by Dr. Mann but it 
was not given any heed to. The same unsound and unscientific cul¬ 
ture continued. As already stated the importance of manure and 
shade owing to the limited reserves in the soil had not been fully 
realised. Dr. Mann giving his recommendations said “I believe that 
(manure) properly applied they will be found sufficient, with ade¬ 
quate and well-managed cultivation, and careful preservation of soil 
to preserve healthy luxurient bushes—a necessary preliminary to 
getting either a large yield of restoring the quality for which the 
teelah gardens of Cachar were formerly framed”. 

Character of Low-lying Land 

There was a craze for replacing the teelahs by low-lying flats from 
1880 to 1900. The high yield obtained from them in the beginning 
made the management to neglect the teelahs. It was found 
out in course of years as soon as the rankness of soil went 
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off that this type of soil could not carry economic tea plants 
for a long time. Enough mischief has been done to the low-lying 
flats by deep artificial drains. The outlets owing to the flatness of 
the river course have been silted up fay ahOYQ lgyej pf the tea 
areas and as a matter of course these low-fying flats present the 
drainage problems and are difficult to work out now. An enquiry in¬ 
to this aspect of the question is recommended to be instituted in 
order to examine the possibilities of some of these "flats. Where these 
would not be possible replacements are to be made without contract¬ 
ing the size of the garden. 

Selection of Seed 

The selection of seeds for the Cachar gardens is not up to the 
mark. The light-leafed varieties are found to be easily susceptible 
to droughts and Tocklai has got to .recommend what class of dark- 
leafed varieties will be suitable to Cachar conditions and climates. 

Irrigation 

In view of the prolonged spring draught in Cachar it is a matter 
for investigation by the scientific department whether or not it will 
be remunerative to adopt irrigation once in winter and once in spring 
if there be a failure of spring rain in any year in order to lengthen 
the plucking season and to keep the plants in sufficiently healthy 
conditions to resist pests and blights for which Cachar is notorious. 
The long slope of the teelahs are to be mulched with green jungles 
and covered with green crop plants and trees irrespective of the 
question of irrigation. The question of irrigation is a problem worth 
considering as the output per acre can thereby be increased. 

Vacancy and Yield Section by Section 

The Committee has asked for the informations about registered 
acreage and the bearing acreage. But no direct question as to vacancy 
has been put and unless correct information about vacancy is obtain¬ 
ed it may not be possible to understand the actual position. It is also 
necessary to know the yield section by section to understand what 
percentage of the bearing area is really unremunerative. There are 
sections in gardens where vacancy exceeds 50 per cent. The fact of 
such high percentage of vacancy, want of proper shade and inade¬ 
quate application of-manures are clear proof of past neglect. It is no 
use trying to take cover under war condition because this neglect 
originated long long before the World War II, as will be evident from 
the writings of Watt, Mann, Harler, and other experts in the line. 

Indian owned Gardens 

In Cachar there are 110 tea estates out of which at present 56 es¬ 
tates are owned by the Indians. Total acreage under tea is nearly 
75,000 out of which the 56 Indian owned estates represent barley 22 
percent of the total acreage. But of these 56 gardens not more than 
half a dozen estates with a total registered acreage of about 1,200 
are purely Indian enterprise. The rest were purchased by the Indians 
from the Europeans when they found it unremunerative to hold any 
longer. This is the prime reason for the appalling condition of the 
Indian owned gardens. The other reasons, as already stated, are want 
Of finance, experience in the business and a mad hunger for exacting 
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maximum within minimum of time without caring for the life, and 
health of the plant or up-keep of the soil. With the purchase by the 
Indians gardens begin to produce less and less tea and within a few 
years it turns out to be a losing proposition to run the garden. Taking 
advantage of the Tea Control Act and the ready market for “any¬ 
thing” produced investors generally do not lose and they somehow 
suck out enough to get back the money invested with good margin 
of profit. But to the nation it turns out to be a great loss and in 
this process year by year India is losing hundreds df acres of tea 
cultivation. This aspect of the problem can hardly be overlooked 
and we would strongly urge a remedial measure before the deteriora¬ 
tion goes beyond redemption. There is hardly any time to lose. 

The race for purchase of tea gardens in Cachar by Indians from 
the Europeans still continues. Every year one or two gardens in this 
process are changing hands. This year Doolugram (438 acre) is re¬ 
ported to have closed the transaction while negotiation' is going on 
for sale of Kuttal (640 acre) and Silcoorie (1,276), Bajralinga (660), 
and many others are reported on the sale list. In spite of the assu¬ 
rance of non-discrimination given by the Government of India why 
these foreign owners are out to dispose of their properties in such 
hot haste is matter which deserves serious attention of all concerned. 
These transactions are putting the industry in greater jeopardy and 
careful consideration is strongly advocated. The following produc¬ 
tion figures of some of the Indian owned Cachar gardens are eloquent. 




Name of Garden 

1944 j 

Yield 

1945 

per Acre 

| 

1946 | 

f 

1947 1 

1 

1948 

l. Vt-rnepur 

1 1 

■ I 3-69 - 

4-29 

3 

1 

10 ! 

i 

4-42 j 

3 02 

2. South Cachar • 


15-3 

3 

2 | 

6 - 6 ! 

6 ; I 

3. Urunaband 

7-49 f 

9 -6 i : 

10 

43 | 

9-66 1 

9-24 

4. Noarbund 

• • z ■97 | 

3 29 ; 

3 

73 ! 

3 ' 7 S I 

3-90 

5. Jhirighat 

5-oi | 

5 - 9 i ; 

4 

58 I 

615 1 

5 59 

6 . Roopabally 

1 1 
• , f 44 i 

1-52 ' 

2 

25 

2 - 2 ' 

1 ‘3 

7. Bundookmara . 

18 ! 

2*2 

2 

0 

2- 4 

3-0 


Future of the Industry 

It is also time to consider the future of tea industry in India 
more seriously. The passage of Tea Control Act, 1933, saved the 
industry from an imminent collapse but it had its baneful effects 
in other spheres. With the restrictions on production and export 
anything produced began to fetch money while others found it more 
profitable to be fattened by sale or quota rights instead of passing 
through the enduring and expensive process of cultivation and manu¬ 
facture. Bulk purchase is also no less responsible for the deteriora¬ 
tion of some of the gardens. In a statement in Colombo in February 
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last. Sir, Theodore Chambers, Deputy Chairman of the International 
Tea Expansion Board, said that bulk purchase had encouraged pro¬ 
duction of poor quality tea since under this scheme the producer 
was able to sell anything without bothering very much about the 
quality of his produces. The best judge of quality was the ‘hammer’ 
and the sooner the tea was sold by auction in the open market the 
better would be it for the industry. Its sale in the open market 
would stabilise prices and raise the quality of tea produced. This 
explains the reason for bad quality of tea that Cachar now produces. 
But this is not all. In their anxiety to produce the maximum quantity 
when diminishing return was already operating close plucking was 
taken recourse to thereby further shortening the life of the plant and 
undermining its health. 


Is Cut in Cost of Production Essential 

In the said statement Sir Theodore said that the world demand 
for tea was so great that there was no need to concentrate on cutting 
down its cost at production. Tea could easily be sold at such high 
prices as ensured good wages fat estate workers, a fair profit for the 
producers and reasonable revenue for the Government. This is pos¬ 
sibly true. But Mr. C. W. Morely, Chairman I.T.A., S.V.B. holds a 
different view. Presiding over the annual meeting of the Branch 
this year he said “the tea industry is now rapidly reaching a point 
where the steady and continuous use *in production costs over the 
past few years must be halted, and the out-put. per 'worker subs¬ 
tantially increased if the economic production of tea is to continue 
and the industry is to survive.” Mr. Baidyanath Mukherjee, President 
Of Assam Chambers of Commerce (now a member of Cachar Planta¬ 
tion Committee representing Capital) in course of a Press Statement 
issued on 30th November 1949 inter alia said “future of Tea Industry 
in India seems to be very gloomy. Unless the Central Government 
pay their immediate attention and help the industry, in course of a 

few years this industry will be ruined beyond redemption.The 

expenditure in the tea estates have been increased to such an extent 
that unless a halt is cried out, very sodn most of the Indian owned 
tea estates will collapse...The uneconomic gardens are just facing 
extinction and unfortunately all these gardens are owned by Indians, 
who took to this industry with a comparatively small capital and at 

a later state. The Indian concerns will collapse first and 

then the European concerns will either dictate terms or will close 
down in. The time has reached when serious consideration and 
thoughts should be given to this Industry and timely step should 
be taken with courage so that the hen laying the golden eggs is not 
killed overnight”. 


Lesson of China 


It is possibly necessary to take a lesson from the history of the 
growth and decay of tea industry of China, the home eft tea—a coun¬ 
try which gave both the word and the beverage to the world. The 
following table showing the export of tea from India and China is 
suggestive. Table showing tea exports in million lbs.:— 
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Year India China 


1896-97.150-4 240-1 

1905-06.216-8 152-9 

1915-16 . 292-6 205-5 

1931-32 . 348-3 95‘7 

1939-40 . 37i*o 49-7 

1944-45 . .419-60 1-2 

1947-48 . 436-3 36-3 


“This loss of China’s export trade was not only due to external 
factors. The beneficial effects of China’s monopoly in the early days 
of the tea trade were accompanied by a laissez-faire attitude amongst 
the tea producers, who, contend that China was then the sole source 
of tea supply, made no effort to improve the quality of the tea or to 
reduce production costs. Backward method of cultivation, scattered 
holdings, lack of systematic planting, absence of capital in the hands 
of the farmers, complete lack of knowledge as to how to maintain 
the quality of teas in the less favoured years—all these contributed 
to the decline of the tea export trade of China making it give way 
before the competition of other markets”. (Assam Review, Feb. 1950). 

India and China 

In 1833 the East Indian Company, who developed the tea indus¬ 
try in China, having lost its monopoly of tea trade with that country 
was anxious to obtain a rival source of supply under its own control. 
Their eye naturally fell on India. In 1835 a scientific deputation was 
sent to Assam to report on the possibilities of developing the indus¬ 
try there. Gradually thereafter the industry in India developed and 
attained its position in the tea market, with the support and patro¬ 
nage of the Government of the land. With the development here 
began the decay in China. When China noticed this they sent a spe¬ 
cial commission in 1905 to India and Ceylon to observe the method, 
cultivation and manufacture. On the recommendation of the com¬ 
mission a special school was opened at Nanking for study of modern 
methods of tea culture. In 1915 the Government organised a modem 
plantation in Keemun area and established committee to organise 
development of the industry. Inspite of these attempts China failed 
to regain her status for the simple reason that the Government atten¬ 
tion was attracted when it was already too late. Let not the history 
of China be repeated here. Cachar is a pointer. Let not the signal 
be lost in wilderness. 


Control on Transfer 

We have already referred to the special anxiety shown by Euro¬ 
pean interest in Cachar plantation to get back their money by sale 
of Cachar gardens. After years of neglect, sucking almost the last 
drop of honey they are selling the gardens and Indians in their anxi¬ 
ety to become “tea planters" are purchasing these exhausted proper¬ 
ties, even by borrowing money at high rate of interest and paying 
fancy prices. In support of our charge of neglect instead of multiply¬ 
ing instances it is enough to add that this year in the name of reorga¬ 
nisation Singalla (Jardin Henderson) abandoned nearly 330 acres and 
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Singlacherra (James Finlay) abandoned nearly 600 acres of tea, thus 
diminishing the total district acreage by nearly 1,000. The reason 
for hasty transfers needs investigation. It is also high time to con¬ 
sider whether some sort of restrictions should be imposed on transfer 
of tea estates to enable the Government to be satisfied about the 
solvency of the purchaser and his ability to run the tea estate with¬ 
out further deteioration of the property. Otherwise the forecast 
of Mr. Mukherjee, already quoted, is sure to materialise. The only 
other alternative, appears to us, is State purchase. 

Chambers of Commerce Imputes Motive 

In the same statement referred to above the President of the 
Assam Chamber of Commerce also observed “Nationalisation of big 
industries may be in the mind Of the Government and if they have 
got tea in their view then they should at once cry a halt to any 
more increase in the expenditure otherwise they won’t be able 
to nationalise this industry, The Europeans are raising the expenditure 
to such a limit that this industry has become practically uneconomic. 
As soon as the U.K. Government will go out of market there will be 
no buyer to purchase our teas at a high rate as the U.K. is giving 
at present with a set purpose and definite motive.” Within the short 
compass of a memorandum like this it is not possible to express fully 
our views on all the points raised in the extract quoted above. We 
have already endeavoured to show that the causes of uneconomy are 
low yield and bad quality and it is wrong to attribute this to labour 
cost, which is still far below the minimum. What Mr. Mukherjee 
intended to mean by the words ‘set purpose and definite motive’ is 
not-clear, as this point was not further developed in the statement 
referred to. 

Transfer of Affection 

The interest, whose transfer of affection to India brought ruin to 
China’s tea trade, is now making experiment in Africa. Inspite of 
what Mr. K. C. Neogy as Commerce Minister said on the floor of the 
Parliament, some times ago the experiment in Africa is showing sign 
of progress. We quote extract from Mr. A. M. McGregor, Chairman 
of M/s. James Finlay & Co. Ltd., stated in his report to shareholders 
last year. “I returned recently from paying a visit to the estates 
of this Company which has over 5,000 acres of mature tea and I must 
record that I was particularly impressed with this very valuable in¬ 
terest which our Company our associated Tea Companies own in the 
high land of Kenya. With an embargo on the export of tea seed 
from India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Indonesia, the development of fur¬ 
ther substantial tea area in Kenya is being considerably retarded 
but, looking ahead, I view the outlook for tea in this district with 
some confidence.” This M./s. James Finlay & Co. Ltd., are Mg. 
Agents of as many as 5 tea estates in Cachar. All these are included 
in the list of 16 uneconomic gardens who have been given some con¬ 
cession in the shape of cash conversion of food concession at reduced 
rate. Plantation in Cachar started in 1856. To quote Dr. Mann “dis¬ 
covery of Cachar a district which is, from end to end covered with 
the low hills or tillahs supposed to be supremely suitable for the 
plant (tea) was considered to have brought to notice the ideal coun¬ 
try fcfr this crop, and from 10 years onward from 1856, when the 
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first garden Barsangaon was put out, the development was extre¬ 
mely rapid.” At earlier period of tea cultivation in Cachar the qua¬ 
lity of tea was equal if not superior to that produced in Assam while 
the production per acre was much in excess than that of Assam. 
Beginning with this ideal condition Finlay allowed all their gardens 
to turn uneconomic, although they were in no dearth of money for 
expansion in East Africa. Africa was so. long under the International 
Tea Regulation Scheme. In 1946 U. K. Government declared their 
intention td transfer power in India, and in that year the first 
National Government was formed. On September 2 that year Nehru 
Cabinet was sworn in. On 1st April, 1947 East Africa came out of 
International Tea Regulation Scheme. Since the withdrawal from 
the International Tea Regulation Scheme, East Africa issued license 
for 30,000 acres in Kenya, 11.500 acres in Uganda, 1,000 acres in 
Tanganyika for new plantings. Feverish attempts are going on for 
securing seeds from Malaya by air freighter. The picture closely 
resemble the China situation, when in 1833 the East India Cdmpany 
lost its monopoly there. A close examination of this is strongly 
recommended. 


Summing up 

To sum up we consider the prime cause for the decay here is past 
neglect almost amounting to inefficiency. From 1880 the quality of 
Cachar tea began to deteriorate and yield began to go down. Warning 
was sounded as early as in 1903, but no heed was paid because labour 
Was like slaves and capital could prosper at their cost. The damage 
however, is not yet beyond redemption. Setting up of a Statutory 
Board for making recommendations and enforce the same is urgently 
necessary and reckless transfer of hands need be controlled. From 
what has happened, in the past it is no longer safer to leave the 
matter alone in the hand of the Industry. A Tripartite Control 
Board is the only solution, and if the capital refuse to co-operate, 
nationalisation is the alternative. Attempt to deprive labour their 
legitimate wage and keep them in starvation level will help none 
and will add to the worries of the Government. 


(Sd.) D. N. Tewari, 
General Secretary. 



APPENDIX IV 

NOTE FOR THE CACHAR PLANTATION COMMITTEE ON 
POINTS RAISED IN THE MEMORANDUM SUBMITTED TO 
THE COMMITTEE BY THE CACHAR CHA SRAMIK UNION, 
SILCHAR. 

The memorandum submitted by the Indian Tea Association to the 
Cachar Plantation Committee shows: — 

(a) That at present a reasonable return on capital is not receiv¬ 

ed and that no more than a reasonable return has been 
received in the past. 

(b) That a reasonable proportion of profit has been ploughed 

back into the estates. 

(c) That despite conservative financial practice in the past 

many estates are now in a precarious financial condition 
brought about by recent heavy losses. 

(d) That due to the present day high level of costs, far greater 

working capital is now required than was required in 
the past and that, as this cannot be obtained in the shape 
of new money, the margin of profit must be sufficiently 
large to allow not only of a reasonable return to the 
shareholders but also a substantial allocation to reserves, 
which are required not for the purpose of dividend 
equilisation accounts but to retain funds in the business 
for replacing worn out machinery and rehabilitation of 
gardens, the renewal costs of which are out of all 
proportion to original costs. 

(e) That the cost of production in Cachar is now sd high that 

the necessary margin of profit does not exist. 

(f) That the remuneration of labour in the form of wages, 

dearness allowance and food concessions has arisen very 
steeply during the last 3 or 4 years and is now dispropor¬ 
tionate to the general expenditure of the estate. 

The following are notes on particular points raised in the Cachar 
Cha Sramik Union’s memorandum. 

(A) Financial Control .—It is an error to imagine that the Inter¬ 
national Tea Agreement to restrict new planting of tea will 
necessarily give all producers a profit. All producing areas are not 
included in the regulation agreement, a notable exception 
being East Africa, and supply is already rapidly overtaking demand. 
There is no guarantee that the 4d. increase in the U.K. Agreement 
price for 1950 will continue in subsequent years, in fact it is now 
known that there will be no bulk purchase by the U.K. Ministry 
of Food in 1951 and that the free marketing of tea in London will 
be resumed, and it is probable that in 1951 Calcutta will be buyers’ 
rather than a sellers’ market. 
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The Industry will certainly welcome any improvement in the 
agreements that Government can make with Pakistan for transport 
of tea through that territory. 

(B) Scientific and Technical Suggestions .—These matters are pri¬ 
marily for the Management to consider father than Labour. The 
Union appear to suggest that the Cachar District has not had its fair 
share of benefit from the research and experiments carried out by 
the Scientific Department officers of the Indian Tea Association based 
at Tocklai. This is not a fact. 

(1) In the earliest days Of the Scientific Department, a study of 
Cachar conditions, soils, climate etc., was made by Dr. H. H. Mann. 
In 1904 a small sub-station was established at Kanny Korrie in 
Cachar under Mr. C. B. Antram, Entomologist, and later with Mr. 
E. A. Andrews. Frequent tours were made by other Officers of the 
Scientific Department. From 1923 to 1939 at least two extended tours 
of Cachar were made annually by Officers of the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment and advice was given on the various cultural and manufacture 
aspects of tea. 

In 1939 an advisory branch for the Surma Valley (Cachar and 
Sylhet) was started at Shamshcrnugger in charge of Mr. E. J. Winter 
who spent much time in visiting Cachar gardens and advising. 
Visits from other Scientific Department Officers also continued to be 
made. From 1942 to 1945 in common with all other tea districts, 
Cachar suffered the inevitable neglect consequent on the Scientific 
Department’s activities being diverted to the war effort. 

Mr. Winter returned to the Surma Valley in 1946, and continued 
to serve both Cachar and Sylhet, in spite of the difficulties occasioned 
by Pakistan, until the Branch was closed down in 1948. 

Mr. P. M. Glover and others of the Station have continued since 
then to visit and advise in Cachar. 

The Indian Tea Association has just appointed an Advisory Officer 
specially for Cachar and after preliminary training at Tocklai he 
will proceed to take up permanent residence as Advisory Officer, 
Cachar. 

The above account should show that though the areas nearer to 
the central research station at Tocklai naturally are in better position 
to receive close attention, Cachar has nevertheless received as much 
attention if not more, than North Bengal and other tea areas, and is, 
of course, immeasurably better served in such matters than are most 
-estates in Southern India. 

(2) The following comments are called for on individual para¬ 
graphs in the Union’s memorandum: 

(a) Economic Yields. —Dr. Mann was, of course, correct in his 
■comments on the plateau soils of North Cachar, but they definitely 
do not apply to the average teela, flat or bheel soil. 

Many teelas have been so eroded, owing to previous lack of know¬ 
ledge regarding soil conservation technique, tnat^hey have little or 
no soil—either top or sub. and especially on the southern "slopes, are 
unfitted for the growth of tea. The more recently planted teelas 
which have been properly treated are growing excellent tea in many 
instances. Clay flats and bheel soils which originally grew good tea 

•65 M.of Leb. 
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have in many cases ‘gone out’ dwing to constant waterlogging. This 
is mainly due to deforestation of surrounding hills causing uncon¬ 
trolled release of water from these hills in time of heavy rain, a res¬ 
ponsibility of the Government Forest Department. Thus floods and 
silting up of the natural reservoirs—the deeper bheels. Nothing can 
be done in such cases. Eroded teelas, sunken or flooded bheels and 
flats can never produce tea economically, and these areas account for 
much of the tea area of South Cachar. 

(b) and (c). There is actually little difference in the age of Cachar 
plantations and those of Assam in general. In Assam little planting 
on a commercial scale was done before 1850 and the Cachar planta¬ 
tions began in earnest about 5 years later. 

(d) Tocklai recommendation .—It is true that the soils of Cachar 
differ from those of Assam—the same may be said of the Dooars. 
Recommendations can only be made on the basis of experiments 
carried out on the particular soils. Experiments on manuring have 
been carried out on about 15 Cachar gardens and on the basis erf the 
results from these experiments (See Nitrogen Supply to Tea by H. R. 
Cooper, Indian Tea Association Memorandum No. 6), advice on the 
manuring of Cachar tea estates has been given. 

There is a need for experiments on pther aspects of tea culture, 
and manufacture, and an Advisory Officer has already been obtained 
for Cachar, as stated earlier in this Memorandum. 

(f) Manure .—The remarks in this para are quite correct, and of 
course apply equally to all districts, not to Cachar alcfne. In fact, in 
regard to lime, its use was much less in Cachar than in Assam, and 
there are in fact no areas in Cachar which can bo said to have 
suffered from lime, so acid are the Cachar soils naturally. 

Under the heading “Topographical Causes” reference is made to 
the silting up of bheels, causing more frequent flooding. Reference 
has already been made to this above. Nothing of course can be done 
about these areas as far as tea is concerned and it is mostly areas 
such as these which have had to be abandoned. It is difficult there¬ 
fore to see how the charge of neglect referred to under the paragraph 
“Control of Transfer”, p. 16, can be supported, unless it is neglected 
by Government to prevent hill deforestation, which is the root cause 
of silting up of bheels. 

P.12. Selection of Seed.—Advice is frequently given as to the best 
types of seed for Cachar, by the Scientific Department. No seed how¬ 
ever is available which would flourish on worn out teelas or water¬ 
logged flats and bheels. 

Irrigation .—This question is being studied on a garden m Now- 
gong, an area fully as subject to droughts as Cachar, and results 
should prove of interest and value to Cachar. 

(C) Labour Costs .—It is not the case that the optimum number of 
labourers per acre should be the same for every estate. Both Hati- 
charra and Kalline, mentioned in the Union’s memorandum, are 
large straggling estates, containing several tea gardens far distant 
from each other. It is not always possible to house the labour con¬ 
veniently near the garden in which they work and the high rate of 
absenteeism may also necessitate a larger labour force. It is true, 
however, that on a compact garden the number of labourers required 
is about one per acre. 
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It is quite untrue that lack of food is the cause of absenteeism 
on the estates. The truth is rather the opposite. The ability to ob¬ 
tain food at concessional rates instead of paying even the full con¬ 
trolled price, often leaves the labourer with a surplus from his wages 
and enables him to live comfortably enough according to his present 
standards, without coming for work every day. The large extent of 
khet land available in most Cachar estates also has an effect in en¬ 
couraging labourers to absent themselves from estates work during 
the cultivation season. It is probably true that there is an insuffici¬ 
ency of consumer goods, upon which labour could properly spend 
their surplus wages to improve their standard of living, but the Indus¬ 
try is not to blame for such insufficiency. 

As regards managing costs, the figures show that these in total 
are very small compared with the cost of the wages of labour. 
Payment to the Managerial staff necessarily decreases when there is 
no profit, as no commission is paid, it is necessary to offer a reason¬ 
able salary in order to induce competent Managers to remain in the 
district. 

Working Hours and Wages. —The Union’s memorandum only takes 
into account the minimum wages of the worker for a day’s work. It 
is practically always open to the labourer to earn a higher figure 
by doing ticca work in addition to hazira work. The labourer also 
has the additional remuneration of a free house, generally of a very 
much higher standard than he would otherwise live in, and free 
medical treatment and primary education for his children. 

It is true and gratifying that there has been a definite increase in 
outturn per worker during the last three or four years. This how¬ 
ever is not necessarily due to increased effort on the part of the 
worker. It may also be due to reduction in the number of labourers 
and improvement in technical management, enabling the individual 
labourer to produce a higher output. 

(D) Foodstuffs and Khet Land. —It is clearly untrue to say that 
the income to the labourer from khet land is insignificant. The very 
fact that khet land is exceedingly popular and all offers of it are 
immediately taken up by the labourers shows that a substantial in¬ 
come can be derived from it. 

Conversion to Cash of Food Concessions. —This matter is being 
gone into in detail in Tripartite Conferences between representa¬ 
tives of the Government of Assam, of the employers and of labour, 
and the principles of decisions to be arrived at at these Conferences 
will presumably be applied to Cachar also. 

(E) It is not apparent why Managing interests should be blamed 
for Europeans selling tea estates to Indians. Surely transfers from 
European control to the cdntrol of nationals of this country is not to 
be objected to. As stated in paragraph 1 of this note, there has been 
no wastage of the capital assets of the estates while the Indian Tea 
Association Companies have remained in control. 

Calcutta, 

September 30 , 1950 . 



APPENDIX V 

MINISTRY OF FINANCE (I & C DIVISION) 

Cost Accounts Branch, Camp—Calcutta 
Subject. —Scrutiny of the replies submitted on behalf of the sixteen 
non-profit-earning Tea Estates in Cachar to the questionnaire 
issued by the Cachar Plantation Committee. 

For the purpose of this study, besides the replies submitted by 
the sixteen non-profit-earning Tea Estates, the replies as submitted 
by seven other Tea Estates who were earning profit have also been 
scrutinised. We have selected these seven profit-earning Tea Estates 
from those managed by the European Companies. This has been 
done, so that 'the scales of pay and other working conditions may be 
similar and comparable. Further, we have assumed the correctness 
of the figures as submitted by the Estates and have not carried out 
any investigation in the nature of an audit. 

2. In the proforma ‘A’ there are two columns to indicate ‘Garden 
Expenditure’ and “All other expenditure”. These items, it would 
be natural to assume, should have indicated expenses for ‘growing 
and manufacture of tea at the garden’ and ‘marketing and other 
expenses’ respectively. However in their replies, the Companies have 
not adhered to such interpretation and as a result the information 
separately given under these two columns could not be usefully 
utilised and have been for our purpose lumped together to give the 
total expenses. For example, the cost of manure, if it has been met 
from the funds at Calcutta Office, has been shown under “All other 
expenditure”. 

3. It appears that the figures given under the column ‘Bearing 
Acreage under Tea’ (Proforma A) do not uniformly represent the 
actual plucking area. Some Estates have excluded the immature 
area from this figure while others have not. In calculating the yield 
per acre, we have, for the purpose of this report, accepted the bearing 
acreages as given by the estates in the proforma A. 

4. It appears from a perusal of the revenue accounts submitted 
by the tea estates that in respect of certain items of expenditure, no 
attempt is made to relate these expenses to actual incidence in any 
particular year. For example depreciation of the assets is usually 
written off when convenient. On the other hand some estates write 
off even expenses of Capital nature to the revenue account of the 
year in which such expenses were actually incurred. 

5. The above points are mentioned here to indicate some of the 
limitations under which the report had to be drawn up. However, 
it is expected, that the following observations would not be materially 
affected by these limitations. 

6. From a perusal of the revenue accounts, it is found that usual¬ 
ly there is no carry over of unsold stock of Tea grown in one year 
to the next. The profit earned or loss incurred in any year is, there¬ 
fore, dependent entirely on the three factors of Price, Production 
and Costs obtaining during that year. 
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7. Price—In the attached statement (No. 1) showing the prices 
obtained by the uneconomic Tea Estates and some of the profit earn¬ 
ing Tea Estates, it will be seen that not all the companies have secur¬ 
ed equally favourable rates. The prices may depend upon the quality 
of Tea as also other factors connected with their marketing. Quality 
should' be controllable by Management. And though the ruling 
market rate may not be controllable it should be possible by efficient 
management to dbtain the best rates securable in the market for their 
products. In fact it will be seen that some of the companies which 
obtained an unfavourable rate in one year have obtained mcfre favou¬ 
rable rates in other years. It is. therefore, necessary to isolate the 
deficits caused by obtaining rates lower than the average market rates 
before the other causes of the deficits can be investigated into. For, 
securing of a lower than market rate is in no way connected with the 
actual working of the garden. From a study of the prices secured 
by the different Tea Estates during 1948, it would not be unreasonable 
to assume that at least a rate of 21 As. 4 Pies, per lb. should have 
been secured by all the tea estates in Cachar. Therefore the deficits 
that would have been recovered had the Tea Companies obtained 
this rate during 1948 work out as follows: — 



Estate 



Production 

(lbs) 

Rate obtained 

short of 21 As. Deficit (Rs.) 
4 Pies by 

Kallinecherra 

. . . 



3,16,117 

27 pies 

44,000 

Borokai 

. 


* 

3,48,208 

17 pies 

31,000 

Bore Jalinga 

. 

• 

• 

2,77,166 

6 pies 

9,000 

Arcuttipore 

• 

•ft 


2,57,819 

2 pies 

3,000 

Chargola 

. 

• 

• 

13,12,160 

3 pies 

21,000 


8. Production.—In a tea estate only a few items of cost are related 
to the actual yield in any year. By far the majority of the expenses 
has no direct relation to the yield and therefore their incidence per 
lb. will decrease as the yield increases. A study of the attached 
statement (Nc/. 2) of yield per bearing acre of the uneconomic estates 
compared with those for the profit earning.estates, will at once reveal 
that the one most important factor responsible for the uneconomic 
working of the tea estates is their low yield. It will be seen that 
during 1948, while the profit earning concerns were getting an ave¬ 
rage yield of 9 4 mds. per bearing acre, the uneconomic Tea Estates 
were getting only 5-8 mds. on the average. In our opinion no estate 
which can achieve an yield of even 8 mds. per acre need run at a loss 
even with the present level of expenses. In the statement No. 2, it 
will perhaps be noticed that the ‘Kuttal’ and ‘Borokai’ Tea Estates 
thquah achieving this yield were not earning a profit. In the case of 
‘Borokai’ the deficit was negligible (Rs. 616 only during 1948) and if 
only they could secure a more advantageous selling price as mention¬ 
ed in paragraph 7 above, they would have shown a substantial profit. 
In the case of Kuttal perhaps their loss is due to their having the 
largest number of workers per bearing acre (1-77 per bearing acre) 
than the other estates. We shall revert to and deal with these points 
in the subsequent paragraphs. 
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9, With increasing yield the total labour charges would also 
increase slightly as the actual plucking of tea leaves is done on a 
piece rate basis. However, this would not be substantial in relation 
to the total expenses; and assuming for the present that expenses 
would remain constant, it would be interesting to find out what extra 
yield per acre would be necessary to recover the deficits shown by the 
different Tea Estates for the year 1948. From a study of statement 
No. 3, it would appear that with an increase in yield of only 2 mds. 
per acre, all the uneconomic Tea Estates would have reached the 
break-even point and most of them would have shown substantial 
surplus. Thus if. the yield could be increased by say 3 mds. per acre 
then all these uneconomic Tea Estates would turn out to be profitable 
concerns. 

10. (a) According to Mr. P. M. Glover of Tocklai Experimental 
Station, the tea Expert, it is not uncommon to find gardens in Assam, 
who provide for proper manuring, to have yields of 15-20 mds. per 
acre. Soil and climatic conditions in Cachar are less favourable. But 
it would not be unreasonable to expect that by proper use of manure 
the yield in the Cachar area can at least be increased to 10-12 mds. 
per acre which has already been achieved by some of the Tea .Estates 
in that area. 

(b) For the present we shall consider the expenses necessary to 
increase the yield by 3 mds. per acre as indicated in the previous para¬ 
graph. According to Mr. Glover, increase in yield can be achieved 
both by manuring and by shading. The latter process should ncrt 
involve as much expenses as that for manuring. Thus in actual prac¬ 
tice the expenses necessary may be less than ithe following calculations 
which have been made on the assumption that the entire area is 
unshaded and that only Sulphate of Ammonia is used as the Fertiliser. 

(c) The minimum useful dose is 30 lbs. of Nitrogen per acre 
(according to Mr. Glover) which is also' expected to produce an in¬ 
crease of 3 mds. per acre in the 4th or 5th year of continuous applica¬ 
tion, This building up period is balanced by a similar period of resi¬ 
dual activity. The cost of this 30 lbs. of Nitrogen is therefore in the 
nature of a deferred expense and writing off of this expense in the 
year when this was incurred amounts to creation of a secret reserve 
which will be revealed by earning profits in the 4th or 5th subsequent 
year. Application of 30 lbs. of Nitrogen per acre is equivalent to an ap¬ 
plication of 150 lbs. of Ammonia Sulphate. Cost of Ammonia Sulphate 
is Rs. 470 per ton f.o.r/b. Calcutta. The cost per acre is therefore 
Rs. 31-48. Actually the cost will be somewhat more as the freight 
element has got to be added. However, this will not seriously vitiate 
the comparison in the Statement No. 4. It will be seen that out of the 
16 non-profit-earning estates as many as 10 estates are incurring ex¬ 
penditure on manure much more than that calculated for increasing 
the yield by 3 mds. per acre. No dodbt, the other estates also will 
launch a programme of intensive manuring as soon as they are con¬ 
vinced of its advantages. But it may be mentioned that they are 
already incurring expenditure on manure which is expected to result 
in increase in yield more than those required to offset their deficits as 
sho'wn in Statement No. 3. For this comparison it has been assumed 
that expenses on manures other than artificial manures will have 
similar effect. For otherwise these expenses should have been divert¬ 
ed to Artificial Manure (assuming this was available). 
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(d) Thus it will be seen that the losses incurred by these estates 
are only of temporary nature. And it is expected that within a few 
years all these estates will show a different picture. We under¬ 
stand, however, that there has been, in the past, some scarcity of 
Artificial manure. If this be true even now, then Government should 
be approached to help removing the causes o‘f scarcity. 

11. Costs. —(a) As already mentioned in paragraph 4 above, the 
revenue account of a Tea Estate in any one year may not be typical 
of its expenses. Further all the estates comprise varying acreages 
of non-plucking area, new plantations, renovations etc. and without 
a more complete investigation of the accounts of the Tea Estates 
(including visits to and enquiries at the garden) it is not possible 
to assertain in every case the pertinency of any expenditure in any 
year for the production of that year nor to appreciate properly the 
reasohs for increases in that expenditure, Again it is seen that in 
many cases the expenses for Housing, Medical facilities, etc., have 
sharply increased during recent years; but it would be difficult to 
hazard any opinion without knowledge of the actual circumstances 
as to what extent such expenses would remain as a normal feature 
for the coming years and to what extent the expenses should be 
treated as a casual and of non-recurring nature. In what follows, 
these points h-.d, therefore, to be dealt with in somewhat arbitrary 
manner. The idea is only to emphasise that in order to assess the 
real results of operation in any one year, not all the expenses actually 
Incurred need be charged against the revenue of that year. 

(b) Compared to the pre-war year 1938 all items of cost have in¬ 
creased in varying extent. Of the increases in costs upto 1948 about 
65 per cent, is due to increases in emoluments to labourers (including 
losses in foodstuffs) and about 35 per cent, is due to increases in the 
other items o'f cost. This will be apparent from a study of the State¬ 
ment No. 5. Therefore, in recommending any economy in the costs, 
it is only fair that this should not be done entirely at the expense of 
the emoluments to labourers but should be shared, as far as practi¬ 
cable, by the other items of costs also. 

(c) As the scales of wages and dearness allowance are practically 
the same in all Tea Gardens in Cachar, the incidence per lb. of tea 
for wages and dearness allowance should vary directly with the 
number of workers and inversely with production. That is the cost 
per lb. of tea fcfr -wages and dearness allowance varies inversely 
as the production per worker per annum. This is strikingly brought 
out in the Statement No. 6 and the accompanying Chart. It will, 
however, be seen from the Chart that Singalla Tea Estate and the 
Silicoore &' Poloi Tea Estates both of which are managed by Messrs 
Jardine Henderson Ltd. are incurring much higher cost for wages 
and dearness allowance than should have been expected at their 
level o'f production per worker per annum. We shall revert to this 
point later on, 

(d) From the above it will be seen that in order to lower the inci¬ 
dence of wages and dearness allowance costs per lb. of tea. it is neces¬ 
sary to increase the production of tea (already discussed in para 10 
above) and to decrease the number of wc/rkers so as to result in a 
higher production per worker per annum. From the Statement 
No. 6 it will be seen that already such estates as Rosekendy, Kalline- 
•cherra, Endogram and Chandighat are working with a complement 
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of less than one worker per bearing acre. The Silicoorie & Poloi,. 
Chargola group of estates and Lallamookh are working with a com¬ 
plement of respectively 1, 1.01 and 1.07 workers per bearing acre. It 
is. therefore, only reasonable to' assume that, say, 1.10 worker per- 
bearing acre should be enough for efficient working of the garden. 
Any excess of workers above this should be reduced. Whether this 
reduction is affected or not is a matter of policy and would depend 
perhaps upon external factors both political and economic. How¬ 
ever the conclusion cannot be escaped that many gardens have not 
too many workers. If the number of workers be reduced as suggest¬ 
ed above, expenditure for their emoluments would also be reduced 
roughly in the same proportion and the Statement No. 7 shows the 
reduction in expenditure that could be achieved in this manner dur¬ 
ing 1948. 


(e) All the Tea Estates had to incur rather heavy expenditure on 
account of concessional issue of foodstuffs. The scale of issue at the 
different estates excepting for minor variations are more or less simi¬ 
lar. Yet the expenditure per worker per week has varied widely 
between the different Estates. (For this purpose we have calculated 
the expenditure per worker per week by dividing the total food loss 
by the number of workers and by dividing the result by 52.) We 
have also calculated the food loss per man day worked and this too 
-varies widely between the different estates. Even taking into 
account the varying number of dependants in the different estates, 
these variations cannot be satisfactorily explained except by the 
assumption that in purchasing and handling of the foodstuffs the- 
different estates could not obtain equally advantageous rates or per¬ 
haps there might have been some lack of proper control by the 
management. From the statement No. 8, it will be seen that the re¬ 
lation between food loss incurred per worker per week or per man 
day and the number of dependants per worker had almost been 
obliterated by the factors mentioned above. We are of opinion that 
instead of allowing such an uncertain factor to continue in operation 
in the working of the Tea Estates, it is better to standardise the com¬ 
pensation to be paid to the workers for high food cc/sts and to insti¬ 
tute a system of periodical revision of the dearness allowance for any 
subsequent upward or downward trend in the fodd prices. At the- 
meeting of the Sub-Committee on Cachar Plantation, held at New 
Delhi on the 23/24th September, 1949, it appears from a statement of 
Mr. K. P. Tripathi (of Indian National Trade Union Congress) that 
the worker gained about 7 annas 1 pie per day by the food conces¬ 
sions. It will be seen from the statement mentioned above that in the 
instances of Arcuttipore,- Poloi, Borokai and Kuttal where the Food 
loss per man-day amounted to about as much as stated by Mr. 
Tripathi, the food loss per worker per week amounted to Rs. 2 on 
the average. We. therefore, recommend that, in lieu of the con¬ 
cessional food stuffs an allowance of Rs. 2 per week be paid to each 
worker, the allowance should be paid for attendance for only one 
day in a week provided the absence is for bona fide reasons and is 
sanctioned by the management. This recommendation is the same 
as was awarded on 31st August 1948, by the Tribunal in the matter 
of Industrial Disputes in the Jute Textile Industry in West Bengal. 
The present rate of concession at 4 as. 6 ps. per day also works out 
to about the same figure for 7 days. 
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The savings that would have resulted if the above recommenda¬ 
tions were given effect to during 1948 are shown in the statement 
mentioned above. 

(f) All other concessions .—Some estates have Spent considerable 
sums in concessions other than concessional foodstuffs. As such con¬ 
cessions were not given by all the Tea Estates, we recommend that 
this item be abolished by all the Tea Estates. 

(g) In paragraph 11(c) above,, it was pointed out that wages and 
Dearness Allowance cost per lb. of Tea was excessive in the ease of 
Singalla, Silcoorie & Poloi Estates. It will be seen from statement 
No. 9 where we have calculated the wages (exclusive of Dearness 
Allowance) per man-day earned at the different Tea Estates during 
1948.—that wages earned per man-day at Singalla and Poloi Tea 
Estates, were Re. 0-13-5 and Re. 1-3-11 respectively whereas the earn¬ 
ings at the other estates were much less. It is difficult to understand 
how with the wages scale operating at these gardens, the workers 
could earn so much per man-day. For the purpose of assessing the 
results of working these estates during 1948, we have therefore 
assumed that 10 annas per man-day (as revealed by the earnings at 
other estates) is about the highest that could be earned by a worker 
and have left the balance unaccounted fdr. 

(h) Managerial Staff .-—Assuming that working conditions at 
different gardens in Cachar cannot be very much different, we are 
of opinion that the determining factor for assessing the number of 
Managers, Assistant Managers, etc., required as also their remunera¬ 
tion should be the registered acreages of the different gardens. If 
the actual emoluments (other than commission) drawn by the Mana¬ 
gerial staff at the different gardens be tabulated against the register¬ 
ed acreages of these gardens, we get a picture as shown in Statement 
No. 10. It will be seen that the incidence of the salaries of the 
Managerial staff per registered acre show wide variations between 
the different Estates. Further it will be noticed that apart from the 
fact that the salaries have increased substantially since 1938. the 
dearness allowance paid bears a very high proportion to the salaries. 
The dearness allowances paid at Goombira, Silicorie & Singalla are 
more than 30 per cent, of the salaries. And excepting for Rosekandy, 
Borojalinga, Tilkah & Kallinecherra, at all other places the dearness 
allowances are more than 25 per cent, of the salaries. The members 
of the Managerial staff are usually high salaried people. For such 
people the Dearness Allowance paid by Government of India is in the 
following scale: — 


Salaries per month 

Dearness allowance p.m. 

Rs. 501 to Rs. 750 

Rs. 85. 

Rs. 751 to Rs. 1000 . . . ■ 

Rs. 100. 

Rs. 1001 to Rs. 2000 

10% of pay subject to a maximum of Rs. 150 


Compared to the above scale, the dearness allowance paid to the 
Managerial staff in the Tea Estates appear to be unconscionable. We 
therefore, recommend that dearness allowance to be paid to the 
Managerial staff should not be more than what the Government of 
India pay to their staff drawing the same scales of pay. Further it 
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-will be seen that the number of Managerial Staff employed do not 
bear any relation to the registered acreages of the different estates. 
From the example of Borokai and Boro Jalinga Tea Estates, it will 
be seen that Kallinecherra, Poloi & Kuttal and perhaps Singalla also 
could be managed by one Manager only. Again from the example 
of Rosekandy, we are of opinion that Tilkah and perhaps Silcoorie 
and Go'ombira could be managed by 2 Managers without any loss of 
efficiency. Chargola group comprises 3 gardens, but it will be seen 
that they were being managed by 3 and 4 persons respectively during 
1938 and 1946. In any case, it is clear that there is scope for some 
reduction in the management personnel in many of the Tea Estates. 
We are of opinion that by fixing the dearness allowance in the man¬ 
ner mentioned above, reducing the staff where necessary and by 
standardising the pay scales of Managers and Assistant Managers for 
the whole of Cachar district, the incidence of the salary and dearness 
allowances per registered acre can be reduced, more or less to Rs. 20 
per acre. 

(i) Other allowances & Bonus .—From the same statement as men¬ 
tioned in sub-para (h) above, it will be seen that there is no regulari¬ 
ty in the movement of the amount ctf “Other allowances & Bonus’' 
paid to the Managerial Staff. It jumps up and down from year to year. 
These may be due to charging such items as leave allowances etc. in 
one year which does not occur every year. For our purpose we have 
taken Rs. 3 per acre to be a reasonable charge fdr all other allowances 
and Bonus. 

(j) Managing Agents, Commission on crop .—Although the Tea 
Estates may be running at a loss, it is seen that the Managing Agents’ 
Commission on crop goes on increasing. This is because the Com¬ 
mission is related to' the gross sale proceeds of Tea. They also receive 
a commission on profit; but even when there is a profit, this commis¬ 
sion on profit is usually a very small figure compared to the commis¬ 
sion on crop. We are of opinion that this method of remunerating 
the Managing Agents cannot but defeat the very purpose of drawing 
out the best of their capabilities for managing the tea gardens econo¬ 
mically. Any remuneration should be a compensation for an effort. 
But by the above method of payment, even if the production is less 
in any year, the remuneration of the Managing Agents may increase 
because of any rise in the market prices. We, therefore, recommend 
that in order to give the Managing Agents an impetus fo'r increasing 
the production, commission on crop should be fixed at so many pies 
(say what was earned per lb. by the Managing Agents in 1938) per 
lb. irrespective of the price. And to give the Mg. Agents an impetus 
to run the garden economically, we recommend that their share erf 
the profit may be suitably increased. In any case it is clear that 
in order to assess the real results for any year, the Managing Agents 
commission on crop as drawn by them at present need not be taken 
into account. 

12 (a) It is now necessary to see htfw the Tea Estates would have 
fared say during 1948 if the above recommendations were given effect 
to. This is, however, apart from the main recommendation of in¬ 
creasing the crop. The results are indicated in Statement No. 11. 

(b) In para. 10(c) it has already been stated that to get the full 
benefit of manuring, a continuous application is required for 4 or 5 
years, which is, however, balanced by the residual activity of the 
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applied manner for a similar period. The cost of manure applied, 
therefore, should properly be charged against the period of residual 
activity. A proportion may ctf course be charged to the increase in 
crop yield from year to year. But for the present we have ignored 
this aspect of the question and have eliminated the entire expendi¬ 
ture for manure in assessing the results of working the garden. Fur¬ 
ther in para 11 (j) above, we stated that the Managing Agents Com¬ 
mission based on grcks sale proceeds should not be a charge for the 
purpose of assessing the real results of working a tea garden. How¬ 
ever. the Managing Agents sometimes get an office allowance which 
should be a proper charge for our purpose. But since the latter could 
not always be separated we have eliminated the entire amount. How¬ 
ever, from the Statement No. 11, it will be found that excepting for 
Tilkah and Arcuttipore, all the Tea Estates show a surplus; and in 
the case of majority of the Tea Estates the surplus are substantial 
enough to bear any normal charge for manure required to merely 
maintain the crop yield as also any reasonable amount payable to the 
Managing Agents on the basis of crop as mentioned in para. 11 (j). 

(c) Tilkah .—In the case of Tilkah it may be mentioned that ex¬ 
penditure on Housing and Medical facilities amounted to Rs. 46,000 
and Rs. 36,000 during 1948 as against Rs. 7,000 and Rs. 9,000 respec¬ 
tively in the year 1938. As such large expenditure under these two 
heads cannot be considered to be a normal recurring feature, it will 
be seen that the deficit of Rs. 2,000 is merely apparent. Further a 
sum of Rs. 39,000 was spent for “Freight & Account Sale Charges” 
A major portion of this charge consists of Brokerage. While the 
yield has decreased from 4,87,000 lbs. in 1946 to 4,32,000 in 1948, this 
charge has increased from Rs. 13,000 in 1946 to Rs. 39,000 in 1948. We 
are of opinion, therefore, that this charge should also" be treated in 
the same manner as suggested for Managing Agents’ Commission on 
crop. (But in the Statement No. 11 mentioned above we have not 
actually taken this factor into account.) 

(d) It may be mentioned that this feature of ‘Freight and Account 
Sale Charges’ occur also in the Other Tea Estates managed by M/s. 
Octavious Steel Co. Ltd. This charge amounted in the case of Kalli- 
necherra and Binnakandy to Rs. 14,000 and Rs. 35,000 respectively 
in 1948. 

(e) In the case of Arcuttipore the reason for the unfavourable 
result is that even amongst the non-profit earning Tea Estates con¬ 
sidered, it has the lowest yield per bearing acre, viz.. 4 mds. only. 
It may be mentioned, however, that during 1948, 11 acres were re¬ 
planted in this estate at a cost (including a proportion of Dearness 
Allowance and food loss) of Rs. 48,000. (In the case of Arcuttipore 
the total expenses shown in pro forma A is 4,49,000; as against this 
the total expenses shown in their Profit and Loss Account for the 
calendar year 1948 is 4,36,000. We have taken the latter figure in our 
calculation.) 

(f) In some other estates also there were extensive replanting 
rations. For example, at Singalla 18 acres at a cost of about 
Rs. 39,000; 32 acres at Goombira at a cost of about Rs. 62,000; 48 acres 
at the Changdla group of estates at a cost of about Rs. 1,06,075. (Of 
the immature areas in different estates, mention may be made of the 
unusual case of Kallinecherra where it is reported that as much as 
200 acres were non-plucking area in 1948 out of 710 acres). 
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(13) We have appended a Statement (No, 12) showing the princi¬ 
pal features of the cost structure during 1948 for the non-profit earn¬ 
ing Tea Estates compared with those during 1938. 

(Sd). S. K. BASU, 

17 th August, 1950. Assistant Cost Accounts Officer . 




Uneconomic'Tea Estates 

Silcoorie & Poloi 

(Jardine Henderson) 

Kuttal 

(McLeod & Co.) 

Singalla . . 

(Jardine Henderson) 

Lallamook . 

(Jardine Henderson). 

-Chargolaj Singallacherra & 
Maguracherra 
(James Finlay). 

Kallinecherra 

(Octavious Steel Co.) 

Tilkah 

(Octavious Steel Co.) 

Binnakandy 

(Octavious Steel Co.) 

Borokai 

(Duncan Bros.) 

Boro Jalinga 

(James Finlay) 

Rosekandy 

(Duncan Bros.) 

-Arcuttipore Tea Co. 

(Gillanders Arbuthnot) 

■Goombira • • 

(James Finlay) 

Profit earning Tea Estates 

Endogram • 

(Octavious Steel Co.) 

Sonai River Tea Co. 
(Davenport & Co.) 


Statement showing the Statement showing the 

price per lb. obtained by yield per bearing acre 
the different Tea for the different 


Estates during the years 
1938, 1946, 1947 & 
1948 


Tea Estates during the 
years 1938119461 1947 
& 1948 



9 7 

15 7 

19 0 

21 8 

8 2 

15 4 

19 3 

21 4 

... 

15 11 

19 5 

21 8 

• •• 

IS 3 

19 2 

21 10 


15 3 

18 9 

21 I 

8 2 

14 8 

18 3 

19 1 

8 3 

15 4 

20 2 

21 9 

8 0 

15 3 

20 4 

22 10 

9 * 

15 8 

iff 1? 

19 II 

7 9 

14 10 

19 10 

20 10 

8 10 

15 3 

17 6 

21 4 

7 7 

17 6 

19 0 

21 2 

9 2 

15 7 

19 4 

21 8 

9 8 

15 6 

19 1 

21 7 

7 5 

14 7 

18 II 

20 7 

7 10 

.5 , 

18 9 

20 10 


64 4-7 43 5 

80 5'6 72 7-9 

6*o 57 6-7 

51 5-t 5-5 

53 52 5'4 

4- 6 48 53 5'4 

5- o 57 5-2 5'0 

5-8 58 5-5 5-4 

43 5-8 6-8 8-9 

7-7 6-4 6-5 5'7 

44 47 4'2 4‘3 

43 4’7 4 6 4 0 

80 6-3 61 6-9 

SO 8-0 8’4 8-6 

10-3 78 85 io-2 


Kalline Tea Co. ■ 

(Duncan MacNeil & Co.) 


7-8 


to-7 


io-3 


no 





No. i 


No. 2 


Name of Tea Estates 


Rukni Tc a Co. Ltd. 

(Walter Duncan & Co.) 

Central Cachar Tea Co. 
Burnie Braes & Serispore 
(Jardine Henderson) 

Chandighat 

(Duncan Pros.) 

Roopcherra 

(McLeod & Co.) 


Statement showing the 
price per lb. obtained by 
the different Tea 

Estates during the years 
1938,1946, 1947 & 

1948 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

As. P. 

As. P. 

As. P. 

As. P 

9 5 

17 0 

19 8 

22 9 

8 0 

16 7 

19 6 

22 0 

7 11 

16 5 

18 9 

21 8 

7 11 

15 6 

'lAlfl 

19 5 

21 5 


Statement showing the 
yield per bearing acre 
for the different 


Tea Estates during the 
years 1938, 1946, 1947 



& 1948 


1938 

ji 946 1947 | 

'1948 

Mds. 

Mds. | Mds. iMds 

! 

6-4 

9'5 j 9’4 

ji0'4 

6-3 

7-0 J 7-0 j 

! ! 

6& 

7.6 

1 

9.5 | 8'6 1 

9-0 

5‘3 

5'9 I 8-2 

99 
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Statement No. 3 


Statement showing the extra yield required during 1948 to offset the loss sustained by the 
different non-profit earning Tea Estates during that year 


Tea Estate 

Amount of 
deficit 
during 
1948 

Price per 
lb. reali¬ 
sed 

during 

1948 

Extra 
quantity 
in lbs. 
required 
to 

recover 

the 

deficit 

Bearing 

Acreage 

Extra 
yield in 
Mds. per 
bearing 
acreage 
to recover 
deficit 

Arcuttipore 

Rs. 

77,848 

Rs. A. P. 

1 5 2 

lbs, 

59,000 

782 

Mds. 

■92 

Rosekandy .... 

560 

I 5 4 


1179 


Tilkah .... 

1,42,031 

1 5 

T.C 4 ,COO 

1050 

221 

Silcoorie & Poloi . 

1,33,80° 

8 

99,000 

1919 

•62 

Chargola, Singallacherra & 

Maguracherra 

3 , 42,988 

x 5 1 

2,60,000 

2951 

i-o8 

Kallinccherra 

79,671 

1 3 1 

69,000 

710 

1-19 

Binnakandy 

1,25,805 

X 6 xo 

98,000 

950 

113 

Lallamookh 

7,743 

x 5 xo- 

26,000 

888 

•08 

Borojalinga 

1,27,224 

i 4 10 

98,000 

597 

200 

Singalla .... 

50,974 

x S 8 

38,000 

707 

■65 

Goombira .... 

Kuttal .... 

i,i 9,344 

1,00,960 

1 5 8 

1 5 4 

88,000 

76,000 

III 3 

565 

•96 

163 

Borakai .... 

616 

1 3 II 

... 

480 
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Statement No . 4. 


Statement showing the cost of manure required to increase yield by 3 mds. per bearing 
r acre and the actual expenses on manure at the different non-profit earning Tea Estates 


Estates 


Bearing 

Acreage 

Quantity 

of 

Ammonia 

Cost of 
Fertiliser 

Expenses already 
incurred on manure 
during 



in 

1948 

Sulphate 

to 

increase 
the yield 

by 3 

mds. 

in 

Col. 2 
f.o.r. 
Calcutta 

1946 

1947 

1948 




lb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Arcuttipore 

. 

782 

1,17=300 

24,610 

12,000 

24,800 

17,675 

Rosekandy 


1179 

1,76,850 

37,110 

21,149 

22,329 

19,586 

Tilkah 

• 

1050 

1,57,500 

33,060 

20,696 

3,268 

24,397 

Silcoorie & Poloi 

■ 

1919 

2,87,850 

60,400 

41,430 

34,115 

78,283 

Chargola, Singellacherra & 
Maguracherra 

2951 

4,42,650 

92,900 

r,01,697 

1,18,682 

2 , 49,453 

Kallinecherra 

• 

710 

1,06,500 

22,350 

8,928 

18,753 

37,537 

Binnakandy 


950 

1,42,500 

29,900 

13,308 

9,749 

14,344 

LaUamookh 


888 

1 , 33,200 

27,900 

14,618 

23,888 

38,370 

Boro Jalinga 


597 

89,550 

18,790 

13,989 

25,527 

24 >i 70 

Singalla . 


707 

1,06,050 

22,250 

13,317 

7,877 

18,346 

Goombira 


1113 

1,66,950 

35,030 

32,988 

46,430 

58,877 

Kuttal 


565 

84,750 

17,780 

33,320 

53,170 

39,051 

Botokai 


480 

72,000 

15,110 

13,042 

16,833 

9,248 
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Statement No. 5 


Statement showing increases in cost per lb. of Tea during the year li)38 oser the cost in 
for the different non-profit earning Tea Estates 


Tea Estate 

Increases 

in 

Emolu¬ 
ments ' 
of 

labour 

%to 

total 

in¬ 

crease 

Increases 

in 

Emolu¬ 

ments 

to 

Manage¬ 

rial 

staff 

%tO 

total 

in- 

crease 

Increases 
in all 
other 
costs 

%to 

total 

in¬ 

creases 

Total 
increase 
per lb. 


As. P. 


As. P. 


As. P. 


Rs. A. P. 

Silcoorie & Polo . 

12 4 

76 % 

0 7 

4% 

3 4 

20% 

1 0 3 

Rosckandy . 

11 0 

77% 

0 I 

1% 

3 , 2 

22% 

0 14 3 

Borakai 

8 3 

68 %.( 

— )o 1 

(-)i% 

3 .11 

33% 

0 12 I 

Binnakandy 

13 8 

66 % 

0 10 

4% 

6 3 

3 °% 

1 4 9 

Tilkah . . 

12 8 

64% 

0 8 

3% 

6 7 

33% 

1 3 n 

Kallinecherra 

7 5 

48% 

0 8 

4% 

7 5 

48% 

0 15 6 

Goombira 

II II 

67 % 

0 7 

3% 

5 5 

30% 

I I II 

Boro Jalinga 

13 7 

64% 

0 6 

2 % 

7 0 

32% 

I 5 I 

Arcuttiporc 

12 8 

64 % 

0 7 

3% 

6 7 

33% 

1 3 10 

Kuttal 

II 5 

57 % 

0 8 

3% 

8 0 

40% 

1 4 I 

Overall average percentage 
increases 


65 % 

... 1 

3 % 


32% 



1938 figures for Chargola, Singallachcrra, Maguracherra, Lallamookhj Singalla are 
not available. 


65MofLab. 
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Statement No. 6 


Statement shouting the production per worker per annum and the wages and dearness 
allowance paid per lb. of tea during 1948 at the different Tea Estates 


Name of Tea Estates 

Production 

per 

bearing 
acre in 
Mds. 

No* of 
workers 
per 
acre 

Average 

produc¬ 

tion 

per 

worker 

p.a. in Mds. 

Wages & 
dearness 
allowance 
per lb. 

As. P. 

Arcuttipore (L) .... 

4*0 

I-I 7 

3*5 

8 5 

Rosckandy (L) .... 

4*3 

■93 

4-8 

7 7 

Tilkah (L). 

5-0 

ix 5 

4*5 

7 10 

Sllcoorie & Poloi (L) 

Chargola, Singallachcrra & Maguracherra 

50 

1*00 

5*6 

9 0 

CL) . 

5*4 

I 01 

5*4 

6 5 

Kallinecherra (L) .... 

5‘4 

• 0-75 

7*5 

4 9 

Binnakandy (L) .... 

5'4 

I-23 

4*5 

8 6 

Lallamookh (L). 

5-5 

i-o7 

5*3 

6 ti 

Boro Jalinga (L) . 

5*7 

• 1.24 

4*8 

7 7 

Singalla (L). 

6-3 

1-22 

4*6 

9 II 

Burnie Braes & Serispore (P) 

6-6 

I2I 

6-4 

5 7 

Goombira (L) ..... 

6-9 

1-48 

4-8 

7 0 

8 2 

Kuttal (L) ..... 


1-77 

4*9 

Endogram (P). 

8-6 

091 

It *5 

4 8 

Borokai (L) .... 

8-9 

1-50 

6-2 

5 8 

Chandighat (P). 

9'0 

0-77 

12*1 

3 9 

Roopcherra (P) - 

99 

1-46 

7*2 

4 10 

Sonai River Tea Co. (P) 

102 

1-52 

67 

5 3 

Rukni Tea Co. Ltd. (P) 

io*4 

i ‘53 

7-0 

6 0 

Kallino Tea Co. (P) ... 

IX-0 

1*49 

11*5 

5 6 


(L)—Non-Profit Earning Tea Estates. 
(P)—Profit Earning Tea Estates. 

I Minor Worker <=$ Adult Worker. 
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Statement No. 7 


Statement thawing the reduction in expenditure on emoluments to labourers if their number 
were reduced to 1 • 1 workers per bearing acre 


Tea Estate 

Number of 
workers 
per bearing 
acre 

Total emolu¬ 
ments paid 
to labour less 
proportion 
of food loss as 
per statement 
No. 8 and 
excessive 
wages paid 
as per state¬ 
ment No. 9 

Reduction in 
emoluments 
as per column 
3 that could 
be effected 
if No. of 
workers were 
reduced to 

1 • 1 per 
bearing 
acre 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Lallamookh 



1-07 

2,09,000 


Chargola Association 



I *01 

9,30,000 


Singalla 



1*22 

2,86,000 

28,000 

Arcuttipore 



1-17 

2,38,000 

14,000 

Poloi 



1.00 

1,89,000 

... 

Tilkah 



115 

3,69,000 

16,000 

Rosekandy 



o -93 

3,59,‘o°o 

... 

Kallinecherra . 



0-75 

i,54,ooo 

... 

Silcoorie . 



I *oo 

4,42,000 

... 

Boro Jalinga 



I-Z4 

2,17,000 

25,000 

Borakai 



1-50 

2,51,000 

67,000 

Goombira 



1'48 

4,62,000 

1,19,000 

Kuttal 


. 

1-77 

3,98,000 

1,51,000 

Binnakandy 

• 

! 

I'Z 3 

3,69,000 

39,000 


Note :—Minor Worker=J Adult Worker. 
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Statement No. 8 


Statement showing the number of dependants per worker, food loss per worker per week, food 
loss per manday worked and the savings that would result if in lieu of food coneestion 
Rs. z is paid per week per worker during 1948 


Non-Profit earning 
Tea Estates 

No. of De¬ 
pendants 
per worker 

Food Loss 
per worker 
per week 

Food Loss 
per manday 

Savings that 
would result 
if in lieu 
of Food con¬ 
cession Rs. 2 
is paid per 
week per worker 



Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

Lallamookh 

023 

2*24 

8-5 

12,000 

Chargola, Singallacherra 
& Maguracherra 

0-39 

327 

12 * I 

1,98,000 

Singalla . 

0*40 

264 

10*1 

31000 

Arcuttipore 

0*41 

2'03 

69 

1,000 

Poloi 

043 

1-86 

7'3 

... 

Tilkah . 

0-46 

2'78 

10* I 

49,000 

Rosekandy 

0*50 

i '56 

5'9 

... 

Kallinecherra . 

O '59 

. 13 - 1 

9.7 

31,000 

Silcoorie 

0'6o 

z -95 

9'8 

62,000 

Boro Jalinga 

0-62 

3-71 

I 2'4 

66,000 

Borakai 

0-77 

TTt 2 ' 01 

6-8 

... 

Goombira 

083 

3*00 

10-5 

85,000 

Kuttal 

0'93 

2.09 

7-2 

4,000 

Binnakandy 

I'82 

2-88 

II -5 

54 j °° 0 

Profit earning Tea 
Estates 





Roopcherra. 

0-32 

I.II 

4-2 


Burnie Braes & Ser- 
ispore . 

0-33 

i- 7 i 

6-3 

... 

Cbandighat 

0'43 

1-75 

5'6 


Kalline 

0-53 

3-61 

12-3 

... 

Sonai River Tea Co. . 

O '59 

1 '79 

6-3 


Endogiam 

0'6i 

2-25 

7'5 

... 

Rukni 

o -94 

i-6o 

5-5 

... 


Not> :—Minor worker** J adult Worker. 
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Statement No. 9 

Statement shotting the excessive mages paid to workers at SingaUa and Poloi Tea Estates 

during 1948. 


Tea Estate 

Wages 

Mandays 

worked 

Wages per 
man day 

The amount 
that would 
have been 
saved if -/io/- 
only was assu¬ 
med to -have 
been earned 
by workers 
at Singalla 
and Poloi 





Rs. 

A. P. 

Rs. 

SingaUa . 

£ 

12,505 

216x920 

0 

13 

5 

42,000 

Poloi 

£ 

12,634 

213x636 

I 

3 

II 

84,000 

Silcoorie . 

£ 

12, 336 

250x1264 

0 

8 

4 


LaUamookh 

£ 

9,094 

219x948 

0 

9 

4 


Goombira 

£ 

13,514 

2381x642 

0 

7 

5 


Boro Jalinga 

£ 

7,090 

248 x 740 

0 

8 

3 


Chargola* Sineallacherra 
& Maguracherra 

£ 

25,693 

223•5 x2992 

0 

8 

2 


Arcuttipore 

Rs. 

87,600 

2,22,600 

0 

6 

0 


Kuttal 

£ 

9,797 

241,592 

0 

8 

8 


KaUinecherra 

Rs. 

57,493 

i,4i,775 

0 

6 

6 


Tilkah 

Rs. 

1 , 39,312 

2,81,184 

0 

7 

II 


Binnakandy 

Rs. 

1,49,838 

2,48,340 

0 

9 

8 


Rosekandy 

£ 

10^29 

2 , 37,249 

0 

9 

0 


Borakai 

£ 

5,471 

1,74,090 

0 

6 

8 


Monierkhal (P) 

(Sonai River T.E.) 

Rs. 

1,20,228 

2,25,868 

0 

8 

6 


Kalline (P) 

Rs. 

1 , 03,494 

347,544 

0 

5 

3 


Endogram (P) 

Rs. 

95,778 

1 , 50,094 

0 

10 

2 


Rukni (P) 

£ 

8,004 

1 , 79,655 

0 

9 

6 


Chandighat (P) . 

Rs. 

80,058 

149,320 

0 

9 

II 


Serispore 1 

V(P) 

Burnie Braes J 

Rs. 

1 , 07,594 

1 245 X907 

\ 

8 




86,509 

J 204x767 

i 0 

2 


Roopcherra (P) . , 

--- 

Rs. 

1,00,554 

222 x 905 

0 

8 

0 



P —Profitearning Estates. 










Statement No. 10 

Statemenr showing the emoluments other than Commission drawn by managerial staff and their number 
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*938 I I 94 6 1947 2948 For 194K only. 





















Statement No. 11 

Statement showing the savings that would have resulted during 1948 if the recommendations in the report were adopted 

| Silcoorie 1 Chargola, | ' 

' and Poloi Borakai Lallamookh : Rosekandy Singella- ' Ti.Jfh ^allinecherra 
Heads. . Tea Tea Tea 1 Tea chera and I Tea Tea 
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Statement No. 12 

Cost per lb of tea during 1938 and 1948 
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Indian Tea Association 


Memorandum to the Cachar Plantation 
Committee 


SUBMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION 
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CALCUTTA 

Dated the 30th Sept. 1950 



MEMORANDUM TO THE CACHAR PLANTATION COMMITTEE 
Submitted by the Committee of the Indian Tea Association 

This Association has already placed before your Committee its 
general views on the problems confronting low producing Tea 
Estates in Cachar as summarised in the report of the Indian Tea 
Association Ad Hoc Sub-Committee published in December 1948, and 
it is felt that an expression of its views in regard to the general 
financial situation of tea concerns operating in Cachar may also be 
of interest to the Committee. 

It is known that your Committee has collected certain statistical 
data from tea companies operating in Cachar and from the proprietors 
of individual Tea Estates, and a similar step has been taken by this 
Association in respect of its own members. The information given 
in this note is based on figures supplied by 36 Cachar Tea Companies, 
the names of which are given in Appendix 1. The period covered by 
these figures is one of 20 years, from 1929 to 1948 inclusive. At the 
time these statistics were first called for, the financial results for 1949 
were not known, and are still not available in full. As, however, the 
economies agreed upon at the Silchar Tripartite Conference of October 
1949 were not applicable to that year, it may reasonably be assumed 
that the financial results for 1949 will have been generally similar to 
those for 1948. 

Most Cachar tea companies and proprietors incurred heavy losses 
during the years 1929 to 1932 inclusive. These were the years of over¬ 
production preceding the introduction of the first Indian Tea Control 
Act in 1933, which followed on the International Agreement to res¬ 
trict the export and planting of tea and prevent cut-throat competi¬ 
tion. With the introduction of control, the situation improved remark¬ 
ably, and from then on the Cachar gardens were able to pay their 
way until 1947/48 when, for the first time, quasi-statutory control was 
applied to the remuneration of labour as a result of the Tripartite 
Conferences held in those years. The year 1933 may, therefore be 
regarded as the beginning of an era in the Tea Industry of North East 
India which ended in 1946. In between these terminal dates occurred 
the World War of 1939-45, which introduced a new factor so far as the 
economy of the Tea Industry is concerned, namely the bulk purchase 
of tea by the United Kingdom Government. It may be noted, there¬ 
fore, that during the period 1933-48 three forms of control were intro¬ 
duced into the natural economy of the Tea Industry. The control of 
production on 1933, the control of purchasing in 1939, and the control 
of wages in 1947. 

A statement of profits and losses and the percentage of dividends 
distributed, as totalled from returns received from 36 member com¬ 
panies of the Association in Cachar, is given in Appendices II and III. 
The percentage of dividends distributed as compared to profits and 
losses made, is shown in graph form in Fig. I, and a picture of the 
position in seven years of particular interest is also given in Fig. II. 

1929 is the year in which this statistical survey opens. It was a 
year famous for depression in all industries. 
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In 1932, the depression was beginning to pass. It was also the 
last year of free economy before the introduction of control of produc¬ 
tion. During these years from 1929 to 1932, the Industry sustained 
heavy losses and little could be put to reserve. 

1933 was the first year of tea control. It may be noted that 
although the Indian Tea Control Act was primarily concerned with 
the planting and export of tea, there was introduced at the same time 
a voluntary scheme for the control of the production of tea which 
was not abandoned until the war years, when the possibility of over¬ 
production passed with the overrunning of Indonesia by Japan. 
Satisfactory profits were made by the Industry in 1933, and in the 
circumstances the dividends distributed were modest. 

1938 was the year preceding the Second World War, and the last 
of a series of six years which may be regarded as similar, other than 
in respect of natural market fluctuations and climatic conditions. In 
all these years, it may be seen from the Appendices and Fig. I that 
excessive dividends were not distributed. The highest average 
dividend in any one year was less than 6 per cent, and the average 
of all years is about 3i per cent. Profits were “ploughed back’ into 
the gardens and money spent for their future benefit. Appendix IV 
also shows the amounts placed to reserve each year for the purposes 
of maintenance and rehabilitation. 

It may be noted that there has been no ‘watering’ of share capital 
in Cachar. The total share capital of the 36 companies has only 
risen from Rs. 2-69 crores in 1929 to Rs. 2-71 crores in 1948. At the 
same time, capital actually employed in the working of the estates 
has increased from Rs. 3-10 crores in 1931 to Rs. 4-33 crores in 1948. 

1946 was the first year of peace and the last year of natural wage 
economy. Bulk purchase of tea by the United Kingdom Government, 
which had been introduced during the war, continued. A reasonable 
profit was made and a fair dividend distributed. 

1947 was the year of the first Tripartite Conference at which the 
cash wages of tea garden labourers in Cachar were fixed at 7 annas 
plus 2 annas dearness allowance. At the same time, the cost to the 
Management of the selling of foodstuffs to the labour at concessional 
prices rose steeply. The same tendencies continued to an ever-increas¬ 
ing degree in 1948, the year of the second Tripartite Conference, at 
which the dearness allowance for an adult male worker was increased 
by 3 annas per day, and at the same time the cost of granting food¬ 
stuffs at concessional prices continued to rise. It is true that at the 
same time there was some rise in the price of tea, but this rise was 
not comparable with the very much'greater rises in wages and the 
cost of concessions. The picture is clearly shown in Appendices V 
and VI and Fig. III. 

At the same time, the cost of practically every article of stores 
needed for the maintenance and improvement of the estates had 
greatly increased. A list of the prices of several articles in 1939 and 
1948 is given in Appendix VII. 

Such increases, however, great as they are, are far smaller than 
the increase in wages and concessions to labour. Fig. Ill and Appen¬ 
dix V show that these costs were 615 per cent, and 670 per cent, 
greater in 1948 and 1949 respectively than in 1938. Yet the workers’ 
cost of living index (for Silchar) taken from the “Indian Labour 
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Gazette” shows that in 1948 their cost ofliving had only risen to 368 
(on a 1939 base of 100), and in 1949 was only 391. Thus the rise in 
real wages and in the workers’ purchasing power has been very great 
indeed. 

It may also be noted that whereas out of a total expenditure (ex¬ 
cluding taxation) in 1939 of Rs. 93 lakhs, the disbursement to labour 
was Rs. 26 lakhs, that is to say 28 per cent, the similar disbursement 
in 1948 out of an expenditure of Rs. 330 lakhs was Rs. 160 lakhs, or 
48 per cent. It will be seen therefore that although the increased 
proceeds from the sale of tea during the decade in question have been 
of marked benefit to the labour force, the ability of the tea companies 
to contend with the rising price of stores, materials, machinery, etc, 
has significantly decreased. 

The Industry began to suffer appreciable loss in 194?, which rose 
to serious dimensions in 1948 and is likely to be found to have been 
even greater in 1949. It may be noted that dividends have been 
strictly reduced in these years (Figs. I and II). No Indian Tea 
Association garden showing a loss has distributed any dividend at all. 
It must be emphasised that these losses are being made in the years 
in which market conditions for tea have, for the producer, oeen good. 
Demand still considerably exceeds the supply. The United Kingdom 
market is unsatisfied. In these circumstances, it is not possible or 
reasonable to expect that reserves should be raided to pay labour 
ever higher wages, any more than that they should be raided to pay 
dividends. There is no hope of improvements in profits in future 
years while costs remain so high. Indonesia is coming back into 
production. East African tea production is expanding. It is to be 
expected that the supply of tea in international markets will soon 
again exceed demand, and that prices will fall. The reason for losses 
now is not poor market prices, but the terrific rise in labour costs in 
a low tea-producing area. To sum up, it is apparent from the figures 
given: — 

(a) That at present a reasonable return on capital is not re¬ 

ceived and that no more than a reasonable return has 
been received in the past. 

(b) That a reasonable proportion of profit has been ploughed 

back into the estates. 

(c) That despite conservative financial practice in the past, 

many estates are now in a precarious financial condition 
brought about by recent heavy losses. 

(d) That due to the present day high level of costs, far greater 

working capital is now required than was required in the 
past and that, as this cannot be obtained in the shape of 
new money, the margin of profit must be sufficiently large 
to allow not only of a reasonable return to the share¬ 
holders but also a substantial allocation to reserves, 
which are required not for the purpose of dividend 
equalisation accounts but to retain funds in the busi¬ 
ness for replacing worn out machinery and rehabilita¬ 
tion of gardens; the renewal costs of which are out of 
all proportion to original costs. 
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(e) That the cost of production in Cachar is now so high that 

the necessary margin of profit does not exist. 

(f) That the remuneration of Labour in the form of wages, 

dearness allowance and food concessions has risen very 
steeply during the last three or four years and is now 
disproportionate to the general expenditure of the estate. 
These costs must be limited, otherwise there is no alter¬ 
native but to go out of production. 

In connection with the figures presented with this memorandum 
it is of interest to note the recent observation of the Cachar Cha 
Sramik Union: “While the Indians generally suffer from lack of 
adequate finance, their European counterparts have little scope to 
make a grievance of want of funds. There is, however, a noticeable 
reluctance in further investment for reasons best known to them”. 
The shareholders of the 36 Cachar tea companies whose financial 
results are now submitted are Indians and Europeans acting in 
partnership. It will be seen from the 1948 figures that these share¬ 
holders authorised in that year a total expenditure in Cachar of 
Rs. 344 lakhs inclusive of taxation, on which they received a return of 
Rs. 350 lakhs, a return on their money, that is to say, of about If 
per cent. Of this Rs. 344 lakhs it ■yvill be seen that Rs. 160£ lakhs, or 
approximately 47 per cent, went straight into the pockets of the 
labourers and to this must be added the not inconsiderable expendi¬ 
ture on their housing, medical attention, education and general wel¬ 
fare. Government took a further Rs. 14 lakhs or 4 per cent, in direct 
taxation, quite apart from what had already been taken in excise 
and export duties, import duties on stores and machinery purchased 
from abroad, and sales tax on goods purchased within India, and the 
cost of services rendered by the State Railways, the Government rice 
procurement organisation, etc. etc. Certain companies, of course, were 
in a position to pay their shareholders a reasonable dividend but 
others paid nothing. The average dividends paid on the working 
capital of the 36 companies under review was about 2$ per cent. 
This, it is respectfully suggested, is a reason for both Indian and 
European shareholders being chary of further investment in the 
Cachar tea industry. An equivalent sum invested in Government 
stock at par w t ou Id have produced not only a larger return but the 
maximum security which India Is in a position to offer. 

At a later stage of the same memorandum from which the previous 
quotation has been taken, the Cachar Cha Sramik Union states: “A 
Tripartite Control Board is the only solution, and if the capital refuse 
to co-operate, nationalisation is the alternative”. A disinterested 
observer might well wonder how a Government which is prepared to 
offer 2J or 3 per cent, on money lent to jt^could afford tojake over 
an industry which is apparently incapable of making such a return to 
its shareholders. Experience indicates that if a state-operated concern 
fails to show a profit, the public is much more vocal in its protest than 
any body of private individuals which has voluntarily offered its 
support to an industrial enterprise. 

In the opinion of this Association, the future of the Cachar Tea 
Industry depends upon its ability to conduct" its affairs within the 
limits of its existing financial resources. No large employer of 

65 M. of Lab. 
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labour either wishes, nor can he afford, to deny labour a fair wage* 
but neither can he afford to run his business at a loss. There are 
three parties to an industrial undertaking, the shareholders, the 
employees and the consumers. It has been established beyond doubt 
that the consumers are at present paying a higher price for tea than 
they have ever paid before and that the shareholders in the Cachar 
Tea Industry are receiving much less than a reasonable return for 
their investment. Clearly then it is for those who earn their living 
from the Industry to turn the scale in the direction either of an 
advance towards economic stability, or of a collapse into bankruptcy. 
In the previous crisis of the early thirties, management and labour 
co-operated magnificently to turn failure into success. This. 
Association is reluctant to think that circumstances have so changed, 
that similar co-operation is not possible now. 

Dated the 30th September, 1950. 



APPENDIX I 


Statement showing the Names of the Tea Companies wh* ha^e 

submitted replies. 

STERLING COMPANIES. 

1. BrOkai Tea Co., Ltd. 

2. Chargola Tea Association Ltd. 

3. Cossipore Tea Co., Ltd. 

4. Derby Tea Co., Ltd. 

6. Doodputlee Tea Co., Ltd. 

6. Doloo Tea Co., Ltd. 

7. Endogram Tea Co., Ltd. 

8. Indian Tea Co. of Cachar, Ltd. 

9. Isa Bheel Tea Co., Ltd. 

10. Jalinga Tea Co., Ltd. 

11. Jetinga Valley Tea Co., Ltd. 

12. Kalline Tea Co., Ltd. 

13. Kovan Tea Co., Ltd. 

14. Kukicherra Tea Co., Ltd. 

15. Longai Valley Tea Co. Ltd. 

16. Majagram Tea Co., Ltd. 

17. Pathini Tea Co., Ltd. 

18. Rukni Tea Co., Ltd. 

19. Scottpere Tea Co., Ltd. 

20. Tarapore Tea Co., Ltd. 

RUPEE COMPANIES 

21. Arcuttipore Tea Co., Ltd. 

22. Bhubandhar Tea Co., Ltd. 

23. Central Cachar Tea Co., Ltd. 

24. Chandypore Tea Co., Ltd. 

25. Chincoorie Tea Co., Ltd. 

26. Doyapore Tea Co., Ltd. 

27. Eastern Cachar Tea Co., Ltd. 

28. Hattikhira Tea Co., Ltd. 

29. Kunchunpore Tea Co., Ltd. 

30. Manipur Tea Co., Ltd. 

31. North Western Cachar Tea Co., Ltd. 

32. Pathemara Tea Co., Ltd. 

33. Roopacherra Tea Co., Ltd. 

34. Rungamattee Tea Co., Ltd. 

35. Sonai River Tea Co., Ltd., 

30. Tilkah Tea Co., Ltd. 

m 
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i 6 . Kevefee Reserve End Year (Rppaei) 12,946,526 13,867,000 14,912,371 16,017,885 14,949,757 

199,609 160,795 H 3,575 103,210 159,969 




APPENDIX in 

Statement showing profits, losses and percentage of dividends on Capital and Reserves of Tea Companies in Cacher 

z929-1948 (in Rupees) 
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Sourer, —Return* received from 36 Te* Companies in Cachw. 



1*39 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 



Sourer ,—Returns receired from 36 Tea Companies in Cactur. 
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Statement Showing Financial Positio n of the Tea Companies in Cachar, 1929.194s 
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APPENDIX VI 


Average selling Prices of Tea, Wages and Losses on Concessesions in 
Cachar-1938, 1947 & 1948 


COMPARED TO 1946 




| In Per centages 



1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Average Selling Prices of Tea 

| 

54'50 


121-50 

135 

Cash Wages. 

58-25 


159-50 

201•50 

Lom on other Concessions 

5 


202*25 

272-50- 


Sirurte : — Returns Received from 36 Tea Companies in Cachar. 
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Item 

1939 Price 

1948 Price 






Rt. a. r. 

Rs. 

A. F. 

Mustard Oil 





080 seer 

2 

10 

0 seer. 

Rice . 





3 12 0 md. 

17 

2 

0 md. 

Fertilisers . 





150 0 0 ton 

340 

0 

0 ton 

Plucking baskets . 





65 0 0 per 
hundred 

185 

0 

0 per 
hundred. 

Kodallies . 





25 0 0 doz. 

75 

0 

0 doz. 

Pruning Knives 6” 





35 0 0 doz. 

100 

0 

0 doz. 

Tea Roller . 





4950 0 0 each 

9450 

0 

0 each 

Savage Tea Cutter 





1800 0 0 each 

2700 

0 

0 each 

130B H. P. Diesel Engine 




2600 0 0 each 

34O00 

0 

0 each 

Ball bearings 0 • 24 





10 0 0 each 

23 

12 

0 each 

Belting 4 J” 





I TO 0 ft. 

3 

8 

0 ft. 

Ordinary Fire Bricks 





11 80 hundred 

33 

0 

0 hundred 

Fireclay 





32 0 0 ton 

60 

0 

0 ton 

Dryer Stove tubes 





340 each 

20 

O 

0 each 

Dryer trays 





860 each 

23 

0 

0 each 

Tea Rung Trolley 





160 0 0 each 

350 

0 

0 each 

Leaf weighing scales 





15 0 0 each 

85 

0 

oeach 

Red Roofing Paint 





500 gal. 

14 

8 

0 gal. 

Cement 





300 bag 

II 

0 

0 bag 

Timber (Sawn) . 





3 0 0 cu. ft. 

8 

0 

0 cu. ft. 

C. I. Roof Sheets. 





345 0 0 ton 

750 

0 

0 ton 

Steel Structural . 





10 8 0 cwt. 

25 

0 

0 cwt. 

Labourer’s House Steel work 



145 0 0 each 

726 

0 

0 each 

Thatch 

Withering wire . 

• 

• 



20 0 0 hundred 
bundles 

42 0 0 roll 

60 0 0 hundred 
bundles 

140 0 0 roll 

G. I. Water Pipes 

. 

• 



0 3 6 ft. 

0 9 0 ft. 

Fencing 

• 

• 



1600 0 0 mile 

3800 

0 

0 mile 

Lime. 

• 

• 



zoo md. 

6 

8 

0 md. 
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Item 

1939 Price j 

1949 

Price 

Lorry. .... 


. 

6500 

0 

0 each 

1 26 oo 

0 

0 each. 

Petrol. . . . 

- 

• 

I 

5 

6 gal 

2 

9 

6 gal, 

Diesel Oil .... 

• 

• 

80 

0 

0 ton 

210 

O 

0 ton. 

Coal ..... 

* 

• , 

4 

8 

0 ton 

16 

12 

0 ton. 

Tea chests 19” x 24” 

• 

• 

4 

8 

0 each 

10 

14 

0 each. 

Medicine chests 

• 

• 

4 

8 

0 each 

10 14 

0 each. 


65 MofLab. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Cachar Cha-Sramik Union. 

Head Office : — Silchar. 

Sxixrar. 

Ref. No. 3968 Dated the 19 th December, 1950. 

To 

The Chairman, 

Cachar Plantation Committee, 

27/29, Brabourne Road, 

Calcutta. 

Sib, 

We have given anxious consideration to the proposal put forward 
by you for cash conversion of the concessional food supply in Cachar 
gardens. We now give our considered views on the proposal given 
by you. 

In Cachar, as in the rest of the plantations in North India, wages 
are paid partly in cash and partly in kind. The system of supplying 
food stuff at concessional rates was introduced to shield the workers 
against the evil effect of market fluctuation. According to Rege Com¬ 
mittee this was introduced in 1943 when suddenly the price of rice 
had shot up to Rs. 30 a maund. (“Approximately it was by the middle 
of 1943 when the commodities had become very scarce and the prices 
had soared high e.g., early in 1943 the price of rice shot up to Rs. 30 a 
maund whereas it was about Rs. 5 in 1939”—page 49 Rege Committee 
Report on plantations). The market has not as yet stabilised and the 
condition remains virtually same as in 1943. In these circumstances 
we feel that no question of general cash conversion can arise until 
a basic minimum wage has been fixed with provisions for variation 
of the Dearness Allowance according to market fluctuations. 

When Dearness Allowance was increased by agreement in 1947 and 
1948 in Tripartite Conferences at Delhi this fact of supply of cheap 
food stuff was duly considered. The rate was agreed only because 
the workers had a guarantee to get the main items of food stuff at a 
scheduled price at pre-war level. If now this benefit is desired to 
be converted into cash there is absolutely no justification to give the 
workers anything less than the actual difference between the con¬ 
cession price and the market price. The Government of Assam have 
now set up the Wage Committee under the Minimum Wages Act. This 
question of cash conversion is likely to come up there on Provincial 
basis. When you were here we explained these points to you and on 
mature consideration we still hold the view that it will neither be 
feasible nor desirable to disturb the present position on district basis 
and this should be left to the Wage Committee. 

In your proposal there was an offer of supply of rice at a price not 
exceeding Rs. 17-8-0 a maund, if there was a rise of the market price 
over the controlled rate. There is no such offer in respect of other 
commodities. In Cachar the workers are a settled population and so 
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the family units are bigger than elsewhere. Deshpande Report is the 
only available authority on this point. From our practical experience 
we have found that the average family is much bigger than what is 
stated in Deshpande Report. Calculating even on this basis the 
difference between market price and the concession price for average 
family will be nothing less than twelve annas per adult worker per 
day (taking the maximum price of rice at Rs. 17-8-0). Thus an offer 
of seven annas is too inadequate to compensate the actual loss. As 
already stated we find no justification for giving less, if we take Cachar 
as a whole. All Cachar gardens are not losing concerns and some 
are making good profit. 

We are, however, for the sake of maintaining good industrial rela¬ 
tion prepared to consider your proposal if it be confined to uneconomic 
gardens only. An offer of seven annas is too short (by not less than 
five annas daily). When the workers were asked to forego a part of 
their wages on threat of imminent closure of certain gardens they 
were made to understand that they are foregoing two annas one pie 
daily. In actual practice they found that their sacrifice was much 
higher. The agreement which was originally for 6 months only was- 
extended for another 3 months. That period expired on 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1950. In order to give the industry some time to make neces¬ 
sary arrangement for supply of foodstuff at concessional rates the 
labour voluntarily gave them time upto 26th October to restore 
status quo. Since then nearly two months are going to be over but 
the industry is showing no sign of fair play and the Government being 
a party to the agreement adopted a studious silence over the matter. 
Inspite of all these in order to strengthen your hand and to find out a 
basis for agreement we are prepared to accept your offer of seven 
annas on the following understanding: 

(I) The agreement will remain confined to eighteen uneconomic 
gardens only. 

(II) The agreement will extend from 1st October 1950 to 31st 
March 1951 and in no case it will be extended. 

(Ill) The agreement will be with the present management of a 
garden. In case of transfer of hand in the meantime the- 
agreement will automatically lapse and until the new 
purchaser makes a fresh agreement the workers must be- 
paid subsidised ration from the date of purchase. 

(TV) Every adult will be paid @ -111- and every child @ -/4/- 
per day in lieu of subsidised ration. 

(V) The cut in Managing Agents’ remuneration and other cate¬ 
gories of staff and Managers will not be restored till the 
labourers are paid their full compensation or ration at 
subsidised rates. 

(VT) Amongst the gardens now on uneconomic list those who 
will earn profit in 1950, fifty percent, of the profit to be 
distributed amongst the workers as special bonus to- 
compensate their loss and the balance to be ploughed 
back for the improvement of the estate. 

(VII) The gardens which will be given this benefit now will imme¬ 
diately organise Co-operative Societies in their own estate 
to maintain supply of all essential commodities. 



(VIII) This agreement will not in any way prejudice the case of 
the contracting parties before the Wage Board or any 
other Board, Committee or Tribunal. 

(IX) After the Minimum Wage is fixed no estate shall pay any¬ 
thing less than the minimum. 

If this be acceptable to the employer we on behalf of the workers 
assure our co-operation to implement it. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) D. N. Tewari, 
General Secretary. 



APPENDIX VIH. 

Karimganj, (Cachar) 

Ref. No. 953/50-51 /WP. Dated the 20 th December 1950. 

To 


The Chairman, 

Cachar Plantation Committee, 

27/29, Brabourne Road, 

Calcutta. 

A note by Sri R. N. Aditya (Working President Surma Upatyaka Cha 
Sramik Union, Karimganj, Cachar ) submitted to Cachar Planta¬ 
tion Committee. ( December, 1950). 

The Chairman and some members of the Cachar Plantation Com¬ 
mittee gave me the chance for an interview at Silchar on 1st Decem¬ 
ber 1950. Although I expected that depositions would be recorded 
with opportunity for cross-examination given to the other side, the 
Chairman observed that he would remember all the points raised 
in the discussion even without recording anything. However he 
agreed to a suggestion that I should submit a note. 

The Chairman started the discussion by referring to his proposal 
of Cash conversion of concessional rations as the main issue. I point¬ 
ed out that the main question was how to put the gardens to an eco¬ 
nomic level. Cash conversion comes as a side issue. The real point 
is, as Mr. Glover has stated in his note, that the tea-bushes are not 
functioning properly due to defect of cultivation, defect of lay out 
and neglect and errors in the treatment to the bushes. So although 
the loss is mainly traceable to the deterioration of Capital assets i.e., 
the tea bushes, for which the labour has no responsibility, there was 
a natural inclination among employers for a reduction of labour 
wages as the possible solution for all the ills which the gardens are 
suffering from. The renovation of the plantation means an expendi¬ 
ture of Capital nature. But it is argued on behalf of employers that 
they have no means to augment their capital resources any more and 
they propose to carry out the programme of development with the 
wages of labour axed. We argued that labour is nowhere asked to 
share any portion of capital liabilities, but still we may advise our 
members to contribute to the capital of the concerns by agreeing to 
take reduced cash wages provided that the amounts thus saved 
would be shown in the accounts as liabilities which might be wiped off 
by conversion into shares or repayment with interest at a better 
period. Otherwise there can be no point in labour sacrificing his 
wages (which is less than minimum—as I shall show later) for the 
building up of the Capital assets with no hope of any return for his 
Capital contribution to the concern. 

Wages of tea labourers in Cachar .—It is now 0-12-0 for an adult 
male worker per day for the performance of a fixed task. For women 
and children it is less. In addition to the cash wages, the worker gets 
certain concessional supplies (at pre-war price). It may be of interest 
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to compare in this connection the wages paid by other industries. 
The average annual earnings in all industries of India in 1946 was 
Rs. 619 (vide Indian Labour year book 1947-48, P. 142) while during 
the same period the average annual cash earning of a male tea labour 
in Surma Valley was Rs. 170-4-0, of a female Rs. 120 and of a child 
Rs. 75. There has been no increase in tea labourers’ net earning after 
May 1948 although the cost of living index is shooting up by a few 
degrees steadily every month since the last increase. Besides the few 
items of concessional supply, the labourers have to pay for every¬ 
thing else at the prevailing market price, so the disparity between 
wages and labourers’ family budget is continually widening. 

In this connection, the Committee would be well advised to refer 
to the Report of Sri S. R. Deshpande, Director Labour Bureau on an 
‘‘Enquiry into the cost and standard of living of plantation workers” 
(1948). 

According to his survey although the weekly average income per 
family of plantation worker in Surma Valley came to Rs. 11-3-7, 42 
p.c. of the families surveyed—were in deficit with an income 
"between Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 per week. 

In the Surma Valley, a family consisted of 4-57 persons of whom 
2-29 were earners and 2 28 dependants. The earners included boys 
and girls even below 12 years. 

While the average income per family was calculated at Rs. 11-3-7, 
the expenditure was calculated at Rs. 11-1-4, without taking into 
account expenditure on repayment of loan or interest, other occasional 
-expenditure as that on marriage, festivals, funerals etc. Even on this 
•expenditure also the families were on subsistence level with nothing 
to spend on milk and ghee. 

It may further be observed in this connection that the scale on 
which rations were used to be supplied in 1946 and 1947 when Shri 
Deshpande investigated into the family budget of the tea labour, has 
since been whittled down by the introduction of pro-rata system of 
distribution, lesser supply of cereals, stoppage of “gur” from the ration 
of a number of gardens and charging of increased price for dal. 

Shri Deshpande’s calculation has gone out of date due to the 
■steady rise in the price of other necessaries besides concessional 
rations. So the deficit in the family budget of the Surma Valley 
plantation worker would to-day be on a much heavier scale. 

Shri Deshpande’s calculation of family income per week for 
Surma Valley worker was as follows: — 


Family income per week ..... Rs. 11/3/7. 

Wages.Rs. 4/15/10 or 44-46 

D. A.Rs. 1/6/- or 12-35 

Money value of concession .... Rs. 2/9/10 or 23-29 

Bonus.Rs. -4/4 or 2-41 

Rs. 9/4/- 82-41 

Other sources such as cultivation, etc. . Rs. 1/15/7 or 17-59 
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Dr. E. Llyod Jones, Dy. Director General, Health Services, Govern¬ 
ment of India published his report on the standards of medical care 
for tea plantations in India in 1947. He observed in chapter II of the 
Report: — 

“The general impression gained during the tour of Assam was 
that the state of health of the labour is poor. Under¬ 
nourishment and general weakness'were evident among 
the people seen working on the gardens or walking along 
the roads. There seemed a general lack of vitality. 
Children were rarely seen running about or playing. 
They ambled like old men. The women in their general 
demeanour were very different from the cooly women of 
northern India. They trudged along silent morose, their 
eyes fixed on the ground in front of them”. 

It is a wonder that with such poor health, the tea worker could 
produce so much, may increase his output year after year from 1947 
onward. 

The withdrawal of rations from a number of gardens as a result 
of a tripartite agreement at Silchar on 26th October 1949 with Assam 
I.N.T.U.C. representatives evoked vehement protest from this Union. 
This provided the first ground of its difference with the I.N.T.U.C. 
The late lamented Gopinath Bardoloi the Chief Minister and Shri 
Omeo Kumar Das, the Labour Minister of Assam urged the President 
of this Union to give the agreement a trial. Our objections were 
then based on the following among other reasons: — 

(a) That without a scrutiny of the working and costs of the 

so-called losing concerns, we were not prepared to accept 
the statement of loss as objectively correct. 

(b) That it must have to be shown that there 1 was no other 

means to make up the loss if that was a real one. 

(c) Since during the better days, the labour got no correspond¬ 

ing increase in his wages, they should not be made to 
share a burden of the loss during the bad days of the 
industry. 

(d) The enquiry Committee would take a much longer time 

than was anticipated in the tripartite agreement and the 
employer would not be wanting in excuses to prolong 
the period of denial to the worker. 

(e) The principle of withdrawal of ration concession would 

work like a contagion and demand of non-I.T.A. gardens 
for introduction of similar denial measures cannot be 
fairly resisted. 

(f) As the plantation workers were paid less than the living 

wage in the Surma Valley, there was no room for further 
curtailment of their total income. 

(g) The losses to the gardens, if any, were for causes for which 

the labour had no responsibility. 

(h) That signs of improvement in price and production of tea 

were evident and the loss if any would be more than 
made up in 1949. 
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(i) While it is difficult to consider individual cases of tea units, 
there is no justification for a garden to claim a deduction 
in labour wages on the plea of loss while the neighbour¬ 
ing units would show profit in the balance sheet. 

Our experience for all these months has convinced us more than 
ever before that our grounds of objections were correct. 

The present move to touch the labour’s pocket is liable to bo 
interpreted as a counter-claim bolstered up to check-mate the labour’s 
demand for increased wages due to increased production and increased 
price of tea. 

Rege Committee observed in their report: — 

“The criterion laid down by the Assam Government about 23 
years ago that the basic wage should be sufficient to 
provide the labour of average capacity and industry with 
wholesome food, sufficient clothes and a little money over 
is not fulfilled even to this day”. (P. 47), It further 
notes “Even the ration prescribed by the I.T.A. is not 
supplied by all member gardens and variations in the 
quantity of rice is often noted (P. 51).” 

Dr. D. I. Lapping, Hony. Secretary, British Medical Association,. 
Assam came to the following conclusion after a survey of malnutri¬ 
tion in 1943:— 

There is quantitative and qualitative deficiency in the I.T.A. diet 
and the labourer is not receiving the I.T.A. diet. 

Rege Committee further stated “It will not be incorrect to say 
that the prevalence of low wages in Assam tea gardens coupled with 
the new extinct system of indentured labour is responsible for giving 
a bad name to the plantation industry in Assam (P, 53).” 

The cost of living index in Cachar is very high. It has risen in 
September, 1950 to 162 (1944 Base-100). (Vide Assam Gazette 12th 
December 1950). The rise is proportionately higher than in Gauhati or 
Tinsukia. 

Khet Land .—The argument on the employers’ side is that they 
provide Khet land to their labour. But it is not evenly distributed and 
there is no fixity of tenure. On an average it is less than £ acre per 
adult labour. Rege Committee observes in this connection “The value 
of crop would form no part of the concession. Government has also 
settled with the Managers at concession rates considerable areas of 
waste lands in the neighbourhood of tea estates for allotment among 
their coolies.” The labourers by their own hard labour and exertions 
have reclaimed the lands and cultivate them at their off time. So 
the loss, if any to the garden is only the portion of the revenue which 
it pays to the Government for the lands held by the worker. Even 
then there are still waste lands for which the garden pays Govern¬ 
ment revenue without obtaining any return. The revenue is also too 
small an item and the labourers would agree to pay the proportionate 
revenue for his holding if required. 

Today, the labourer earns his livelihood with the sweat of his wife 
and children in addition to his own labour and subsidiary earnings 
from agriculture and other sources. This is never an ideal standard 
for wages. 
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Laziness and absenteeism. —This is a patent charge levelled against 
the worker from the early days of capitalist industrialism. But the very 
fact that the tea industry is recording increase in production year by 
year from 1947 would prove the falsity of this charge. The Assam 
Labour Enquiry Committee of 1921-22 came to the conclusion that 
the efficient working force was about 75 per cent, of the total labour 
of the garden. Sri Deshpande notes in his report that absenteeism 
in Surma Valley varies between 23 and 30 p.c. and according to 
Mr. Rege it was 24-5 in 1943-44. Absenteeism is less in Surma Valley 
than in North Bengal. Moreover we must take into consideration 
the incidence of malaria, anaemia and other diseases due to malnutri¬ 
tion and the jungly character of the soil infested with dangerous in¬ 
sects, flies and leeches. There is the problem of surplus labour also 
in the Surma Valley. The industry mooted at one time the question 
of giving five days’ work to the labourer in a week. Again the very 
fact that wild jungles have been transformed into lovely and well 
trimmed gardens bears clear testimony to the earnest co-operation 
which has all along been available from the labourer. But neverthe¬ 
less the charge against him is almost a century old. 

Working hours. —It has also been complained that the tea labour 
works for lesser hours than the factory worker. It would be well to 
take into consideration the fact that most of the work in the tea 
garden is done on piece rate and not time rate basis. So it is the 
labourer who would primarily lose by not completing his daily 
task. The rate of daily task has been determined having regard to 
the nature of the work and working conditions, and as a result of 
long experience of veteran managers. An agricultural labour working 
in plantations has to brave all the hostilities of nature and vagaries 
of weather in the discharge of his duties. Naturally he cannot put 
in eight hours’ work under the given circumstances of the tea planta¬ 
tions. But as I have stated before, the steady increase in output 
registered by the tea industry from 1947 onwards is an eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the earnest of the worker. A plantation worker has to 
gather his fuel wood, tend his cattle and attend to other family affairs 
unlike the factory worker. 

Sale of Quota Rights. —Many garden owners neglected the cultiva¬ 
tion during the boom period when the sale of abstract quota right (for 
exporting tea) fetched for them high margin of profit. If the gardens 
now suffer on that score it is upto those owners to disgorge some of 
the profits which came to them in the past as windfall. 

Present position of tea market and future. —The tea market is for 
the last two years ruling very high. The U.K. Government have also 
this year offered an increased price for their offtake. It is expected 
that from the next year the tea industry will receive a still higher 
price with the restoration of normal trade channels for U.K, off-take. 
By the International Agreement, the market for Indian tea has been 
assured upto March, 1955, so all the misapprehensions for loss have 
now been completely blotted out of the picture. 

Demand for increased wages and bonus. —We have already shown 
that the wages of plantation workers and specially those of Caohar 
are below the living standard. The rise in cost of living index is also 
higher in Cachar than in other parts of Assam. So in view of the 
two way earnings of the industry accruing from increased output and 
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higher price and in view of the higher cost of living for Cachar 
workers the industry should and as a matter of fact is in a position 
to pay higher rates of wage to the worker. 

The claim for bonus is a legitimate one. While other industrial 
workers enjoy the privilege of 2 to 3 months’ pay as bonus, there is 
no justification for the tea industry to with-hold that privilege from 
its workers. The industry’s capacity to pay is well established from 
its increased earnings. 

Scope of reduction of working expenses .—We do believe that there 
is still scope for reducing overhead and supervising expenses. In 
some of the losing units, officers’ cadre has of late been increased. 
In some gardens the number of non-product wage earners like Chowki- 
dars, Sardars and attendants for the staff are disproportionately high. 
The surplus lands not yet utilised by the gardens should be harnessed 
to the production of food or commercial crops. The I.T.A. Surma 
Valley is maintaining a labour office at Silchar at huge expenditure 
for a district only, while the Government Labour Office for the same 
district which deals with both tea and all other industrial labour is 
being maintained at much lesser cost for its officer and establish¬ 
ment. The salary and allowances of Government Labour Officer, 
Cachar and I.T.A. Labour Officer, Cachar may be compared in this 
connection. These instances will prove the extravagance at the top 
and undue economy at the base. 

Future of Tea Labour .—The Surma Valley tea worker is stationary. 
Since there is a natural cause of increase of labour population by 
birth, the industry should think about the problem of switching over 
the additional population to other means of livelihood and for this, 
steps should be taken to equip the labourers’ children to a certain 
extent to fit in with a new economy in life. For this, education and 
requisite training is absolutely necessary. Certain amount of mobi¬ 
lity must be infused and encouraged for which there must be neces¬ 
sary set up. 


(Sd.) Rabindra Nath Aditya. 



APPENDIX IX. 

Estimate of value of concessions during the period January to March 
1951, presuming that the Government controlled retail price of 
rice obtains'. 

The average controlled retail price of rice in Cachar may be taken 
to be Rs. 16 per maund. 

Rice has previously been sold at concession rates by gardens at 
Rs. 5 per maund, therefore the concessional value is Rs. 16—5=Rs. 11 
per maund. 

As there are 40 seers to the maund, 16 annas to the rupee, and six 
working days per week, and as 3i seers is the adult worker’s weekly 
ration, the value of the concession per worker per day excluding 
dependants is:— 

11x7x16 77 

40 x 2 x 6 “ 30 

Totalling the Agency House gardens that have submitted returns 
to the Committee, the total number of adult workers is 61214. 

The total number of adult dependants, who get three-quarters of 
the adult workers’ ration (i.e., 2 seers 10 chhataks as compared with 
3i seers) is 12,187. 

The total number of non-working children whose ration on an 
average is half that of the adult worker, is 54,292. 

Therefore, the proportion of adult workers to dependants is:— 

6x214 : 12187 X 3 + 54292 

4 2 
36561 $4292 

4 ~ + 

= 9140} + 27146 

= 36286 


36286 

61214 


3/5 (approximately). 


Therefore the value of the concession per worker per day, allow¬ 
ing for his dependants = 12 , 3. * 7J 

30 + 5 3 ° 

= 385. + 23 1 

150 


616 416 

150 150 


4 as. 1 pie. 


It is stated in the Deshpande Report that the average tea garden 
labourer spends three times as much on rice as he does on other food¬ 
stuffs. Therefore the total value of the concession may be taken as 
4 as. 1 pie + 1/3 of 4 as. 1 pie. 


=5i annas (approximately). 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT SUBMITTED BY SHRI SURESH CHANDRA 
DEB REPRESENTING SURMA UPATYAKA CHA SRAMIK 
UNION. 

I am sorry it has not been possible for me to subscribe to the 
majority report. The expenses on labour would necessarily form the 
bulk of the expenditure of an agricultural industry like tea. But we 
are not prepared to accept the statement that the increase in labour 
cost in 1948 has been 619 p.c. over the 1938 costs. The 1939 average 
earning for an adult male worker in Cachar was 0-4-11 pies per day 
and in 1944 it was 0-5-5 pies, while in 1948 it was about 0-9-0. The 
extra cost borne by the employer for subsidised food at the 1948 rate 
would show about 300 p.c. increase over the 1939 prices at which 
supplies are made available to the worker. So on no calculation the 
total labour cost can come upto 619 p.c. over 1938 figures. If now the 
industry claims an increase in the labour expenditure by 619 p.c. 
there must be leakage somewhere which employer should find out, 
without assessing on labour, the costs which do not actually go to his 
account. 

But even if we concede for arguments sake that in 1948 the expen¬ 
diture on labour amounted to Rs. 161 lakhs, what does it come to on 
per capita basis? Roughly there are seventy thousand of working 
hands in Cachar of 36 companies according to memorandum of the 
Indian Tea Association so the expenditure per labourer amounts to 
Rs. 230 per annum. Compares poorly with the expenditure on labour 
in other industries of India. This sum of Rs. 230 includes all amenities 
and the actual cash earning per annum would be much less. I leave 
it to the Government to decide whether this is enough to maintain 
the family with dependants. 

I may be permitted to refer to the extra earnings made by the tea 
industry in 1949 in Cachar. The annual average prices of tea sold in 
Calcutta with export right as published by the International Tea 
Committee are: — 


1947 1948' 1949 

Cachar . . . . , . . . , 1 4 o 1 5 o 1 10 6 


After the devaluation of the Indian rupee in September 1949 the 
prices of tea in internal auctions rose by about -/8/- annas between 
14th and 15th November 1949 while the prices in external auctions 
rose by -/4/- per lb. If the total production of Cachar in 1949 amount¬ 
ed to 45 million lbs. the excess earning of the industry over 1947 
prices would alone exceed Rs. 169 lakhs which is the entire expendi¬ 
ture on labour in 1947 as alleged by the Indian Tea Association. In 
1950. the position has been still better, because the year has registered 
a further increase in production (Cachar would exceed 50 million lbs.) 
and at the same time the prices fetched both for U.K. offtake and 
Calcutta sales are far ahead of the 1949 records. 

With this phenomenal rise in the earnings and a steady increase in 
production from 1945 onward, there was absolutely no reason why an 
alarm was raised by the industry. If there are a few isolated instances 
of loss in the Balance Sheets, it will be seen from the Cost Account¬ 
ant’s report that much of the non-recurring and capital expenses were 
mixed up in the revenue account in some gardens. 
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It has further been shown by Mr. Glover that some gardens with 
poor out-turn per acre could make profit while others with high yield 
per acre showed loss. Mr. Glover has further pointed out that the 
losses in some gardens could be attributed to defective lay out, defect¬ 
ive cultivation, failure to carry out normal renovation programme. 
So the losses, if any, could reasonably be ascribed to the deterioration 
of capital assets of the concerns. The cut on labour’s earnings cannot 
be a solution of this problem. There must be a major operation 
undertaken in the plantation. This is a capital expenditure for 
which money should be found elsewhere. Labour’s sacrifice should 
not build up the capital assets unless the labour is given a share in the 
capital structure of the companies proportionate to his contribution 
by unremunerated work. 

Surma Upatyaka Cha Sramik Union raised its protest from the 
time when it learnt that on the ground of absence of profit some 
concerns were going to reduce the earnings of labour which is already 
below the minimum. We were reluctant to accept the statements of 
loss at its face value and we could not persuade ourselves to agree to 
the cut on labour before a thorough enquiry was made. The Balance 
Sheets do not reveal full facts for scrutiny of the financial position of 
any industrial unit. It does not disclose the points where revenues 
are leaking, where economy is possible and where the scope of expan¬ 
sion of revenue lies. But the entire work of this Committee has been 
based on balance sheet figures only. 

Scope for Economy and Expansion. 

There is scope for economy at the top. This is also observed by 
the Government Cost Accountant. He says “Although the tea estates 
may be running at a loss it is seen that the Managing Agents’ commis¬ 
sion on crop goes on increasing”. He further notes “In any case it is 
clear that there is scope for some reduction in the Management per¬ 
sonnel in many of the tea estates”. The expenditure on non-product¬ 
ive wage earners and overhead items is proportionately high. The 
possibility of bringing all the tea concerns under one Agency House 
into one Corporation may be looked into for the purposes of economy. 
Again each garden possesses a huge grant of land, the major portion 
of which is still lying waste. These unutilised areas should be con¬ 
verted to more profitable uses. This will give employment to surplus 
labour, enhance the national production and yield a fair return to the 
company. 

Again with the return to the normal system of sale through trade 
channels from 1951, the auction prices are also likely to be higher still. 
The International Agreement guarantees the prospect of Indian tea 
upto March 1955. The world supply of tea is still much below the 
demand. The sellers’ market will continue to rule for years to come. 
So there is no reason why the labour should not get a proportionate 
share of the excess income derived by the industry from 1949 onward. 

I would therefore suggest that an accurate figure of additional 
revenue of the Cachar tea industry derived in 1949 and 1950 over their 
1947 incomes be immediately obtained. It is evident that the cut in¬ 
flicted on the wages of labour was unjustified in view of the excess 
earning of the industry and other grounds stated above. The labour 
should be compensated for the withdrawal of rations in a number of 
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gardens in 1949 and 1950. Labourers’ remuneration and bonus should 
be enhanced in proportion to the additional revenue gained by the 
Cachar Tea Industry in 1949 and 1950 and also the possibilities of 
higher income to the tea estates having regard to the upward trend of 
the tea market. There can be no question of axing any portion of the 
wages of labour—which was fixed in 1948. The cost of living index 
for the labour has since risen a good deal while the tea industry also 
fetched higher prices in 1949 and 1950. But instead of trying to 
neutralise the additional points in the cost of living index by an in¬ 
crease in dearness allowance the tea industry has unjustifiably reduced 
the wages fixed as early as 1948, by various devices. This is an unfair 
deal meted out to the plantation labour who are unfortunately not as 
vocal as their colleagues in other industries. When the industry is 
looking up financially, there is no reason why the additional cost of 
living should not be neutralised by a proportionate increase of dear¬ 
ness allowance. The bonus now given to tea labour is an apology and 
an eyewash. It must be equal to three (3) months’ wages as in most 
other industries. So we see no reason behind the proposal of fixing 
-111- annas as conversion value of rations for whole of Cachar or -/5/6 
pies for so called uneconomic units as interim measure. 

I need not touch the other points which have been dealt with by 
my esteemed colleague Sri P. C. Chaudhury. 

(Sd.) S. C. DEB, 
Member, 

4th January, 1951. Cachar Plantation Committee. 


Separate Report as Minute of Dissent submitted by Sri Paresh 
Chandra Chaudhury, a Member of the Committee, Representing 
Cachar Cha Sramik Union. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory 

1. I regret I am unable to agree with the views recorded in the 
report of the Majority members of the Committee. I also feel that 
the majority report is silent on many vital points. In the circum¬ 
stances I am left with no other alternative but to submit this separate 
note recording our views on the terms of reference before the 
Committee. 

2. The Tea Industry in Cachar today is admittedly confronted with 
many vital and intricate problems. We, the members of the Com¬ 
mittee representing the Trade Union, felt that the prime duty of this 
Committee was to probe deep into these problems, and to suggest how 
they could be tackled. The majority members of the Committee, 
however, held a different view and maintained that the fundamental 
issue before the Committee was the rate at which the subsidised 
supply of food-stuff, should be converted into cashf. The formation 
of the Committee was announced as early as in February, 1950. The 
first sitting was held in April, Thereafter-for some reasons or other, 
the second sitting could not be held before October, six months after 
the first sitting. The first set of questionnaire was incomplete in many 
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respects. Although at the first sitting the Committee agreed to con¬ 
sider the desirao.uny of issuing a supplementary questionnaire after 
receipt of the replies to the first set, all our attempts to ’elicit further 
information by issuing supplementary questionnaire proved abortive 
as the majority of the Members, including the Chairman, could not 
see their way to agree with us. Even on the first questionnaire all the 
Tea Estates did not respond and amongst those who replied the majo¬ 
rity are incomplete and full of discrepancies. We are thus confronted 
with this initial handicap of not being posted with all the relevant 
materials to enable us to present a complete picture from the replies 
to the questionnaire submitted by the Estates. There is, therefore, 
much in this report based on the experience which my colleagues in 
the Cachar Cha Sramik Unions and myself have gathered over a 
period of 4 years, being in the closest touch with the Industry in 
Cachar. 

3. There were altogether 5 sittings of the Committee, but in none 
of the sittings the Committee had the advantage of the presence of 
Mr. S. K. Basu, Assistant Cost Accounts Officer, an Associated Mem¬ 
ber of the Committee. The Committee, however, received a compre¬ 
hensive note from him giving many valuable suggestions. The Tea 
expert Mr. P. M. Glover, however, attended all sittings of the Com¬ 
mittee from second sitting onward and helped the Members of the 
Committee in coming to their conclusions on the scientific aspect of 
the cultivation and manufacture. He also submitted a very illuminat¬ 
ing note to the Committee, giving his own remedial suggestion as to 
how the Industry in Cachar can solve the problems. 

4. I have expressed my views fully without any mental reserva¬ 
tions in this report and if I have criticised any policy or practice, I 
have done it without any bias and out of genuine desire to see changes 
brought about with the object of rehabilitating the Tea Industry in 
Cachar. 

CHAPTER II 

5. The first term of reference to the Committee reads as follows: — 

“To enquire into the cost structure and financial conditions of 
the’Tea gardens in Cachar district of “Assam”. 

6. This is really a matter for the experts in costing accounts to 
decide. As already stated in the introductory part of this report the 
Committee did not get the advantage of Mr. S. K. Basu’s presence in 
any of the sittings of the Committee. Mr. Basu however submitted 
a Report to Committee, criticising the cost structure and giving his 
own suggestions. None of his suggestions have been acceptable to the 
majority members of the Committee, who have criticised his findings 
and recommendations without giving him any opportunity to appear 
in person and explain his points of view. I too, could not see eye 
to eye with him on all the points but I have no hesitation to say that 
many of his suggestions deserve attention. 

7. In Appendix A to this Report I have given a chart showung the 
difference between 1938 and 1948 expenditure under three heads (a) 
Managing Agents (b) Staff and (c) Managers. This shows that Agents’ 
remuneration has increased to 291%. that of staff to 369% and of 
Managers to 156% on the average. The low increase on Managers is 
due to reduction in the number of hands. In one case namely Jellal- 
pore the Managing Agents’ remuneration records a rise of 862%. The 
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wage of labour in the meantime has also shown some increase. In 
1938 the average wage of an adult male worker, was -/4/- daily 
In 1946 the Industry of their own accord increased the cash wage to 
seven annas. Supply of ration at subsidised price was introduced in 
1943. The value of this was assessed by the Indian Tea Association 
in 1947 at -/4/- per worker per day. According to the present price 
in 1950, the value is not less than ten annas. It is estimated that for 
1948, annas eight may be taken as a fair figure. Taking on this basis 
the total wage in terms of cash in 1948 comes to -/7/-, -/5/-, -/8/- 
making a total of Es. 1/4/- only. This is five times the 1938 wage and 
is less than three times the 1946 wage. According to the Indian Tea 
Association’s own Memorandum the labour cost represents 47% of 
the total cost of production. In an Industry which is more an agri¬ 
culture than an Industry this is not a hi^h figure. This has been 
calculated by adding the loss on food at the inflated rate, (as explained 
hereafter in Chapter IV). If the leakage on this head could be suc¬ 
cessfully resisted the percentage of cost on labour could never exceed 
40. 


8. The condition of tea gardens workers is most deplorable. The 
wage is still at starvation level. The housing condition is most piti¬ 
able. There is no creche worth its name and in an Industry which 
employs 45% women workers. The mothers are required to work in 
the open field in sun and rain with their babies on the back. The 
welfare measures are conspicuous by absence. The high percentage 
of absenteeism (27%) in the industry is, in the opinion of all the 
earlier Enquiry Committees, primarily due to low vitality and 
anemia. The industry is already committed to rectify these and it 
is needless to add here that most of these cannot afford to wait for the 
Industry to find money from its profits. We are therefore of the 
opinion that there is no scope for any reduction on labour cost; rather 
the industry must be ready to spend more to get full benefit of their 
money from a contented labour in the present set up within the 
country atid the forces working without. The scissors of economy 
must be applied elsewhere. The only course, to my mind, open to the 
industry in Cachar is to amalgamate, as was suggested by Mr. Green 
■it the meeting of the Tripartite Sub-Committee in September, 1949 
and to bring all gardens under one Corporation. This means abolition 
of the present Managing Agency system. A gradual policy of Indiani- 
sation in Managerial Cadre is also likely to bring some economy. 
The pay scale is sufiiciently high to attract qualified Indian graduates 
for this job. If the Industry is not agreeable to such a revolution¬ 
ary!?) course then it must decide not to touch the labour and give it 
its due share. The suggestion of the Cost Accountant for effecting 
economy by reducing the cost on Managers and Managing Agents, in 
the circumstances, seems to be the only alternative. The Cost 
Accountant however accepted the Balance Sheets at their face value 
and, as stated in h ; s report, he did not make an investigation of the 
nature of an audit. The profit and loss as shown in the Balance 
Sheet does not necessarily represent the true and correct state of 
affairs. It is known fact that for the purpose of determining the com¬ 
mission of the Managers and Agents the profit as shown in the 
Balance Sheet is not always accepted. For this purpose all capitalis¬ 
ed expenditures are excluded. The material available before the 
Committee is, therefore, too insufficient to make further observations 
on any authoritative basis. 
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CHAPTER III 

9. The next two terms of reference are (a) “to enquire into the 
causes of the present uneconomic working of certain gardens” and 
(b) “to make recommendations regarding the measures required to 
place uneconomic gardens on a sound basis”. For the sake of con¬ 
venience I take up both the points together. 

(a) Causes of Uneconomic Working 

10. In the Memorandum dated the 30th May 1950 submitted by the 
Cachar Cha Sramik Union before this Committee a detailed survey 
into the causes for the low yield has been made. I do not propose 
to repeat those points arid invite attention of all concerned to go 
through the Memorandum which has very ably focussed attention 
on many vital questions confronting the Industry in this country in 
general and Cachar in particular. 

11. The Committee had the advantage of going through the report 
of the “Indian Tea Association Sub-Committee”, which was set up in 
1948. This Committee (more commonly referred to us Davies Com¬ 
mittee) made very valuable suggestions. But from our personal know¬ 
ledge about the gardens, from direct contact, we can assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that the condition to-day remains almost same 
as in 1948, when Davies Committee made its enquiry and published 
its recommendations. As early as in 1903 Dr. Mann made a thorough 
and scientific survey into the condition of the Industry in Cachar 
and sounded a note of warning. The result of his laborious investiga¬ 
tions was kept in cold storage and things were allowed to drift. The 
Committee has now before it an exhaustive report prepared by its 
Associate member Mr. P. M. Glover, for which we feel greatly in¬ 
debted to him. His report is in a sense repetition of what Mr. Mann 
said in 1903 or Davies Committee suggested in 1948. Mr. Glover’s 
report has clearly proved that in spite of the recommendations of 
Scientists and Experts Cachar planters for some unknown reasons 
preferred to stick to their old gun. The age of Tea is as high as 70 
years on the average though the normal economic life of tea plant 
is 30 years only and the maximum for certain special variety is 35 to 
40 years. Not less than 30 years age, long before the slump or the 
Tea Control Act came into operation, most of the Cachar gardens 
should have been renovated. But practically nothing was done. Mr. 
Glover in his report (Chapter II—paras. 45 to 50) has made the fol¬ 
lowing observations: “Whereas in Assam replacement of old worn- 
out tea has been a regular feature in Cachar less attention seems to 
have been paid to this important matter. Annual replacement is less 
than 1%”. Again in the same paragraph he has stated, “in Cachar 
there are sections of tea which have never been infilled and which to¬ 
day after 40-50 years, contain only half of their full complement of 
bushes; these have been recognised as existing areas of tea production 
but cannot be classed as satisfactory.” No further proof is necessary. 
It is the past neglect of the management, especially of a short-sighted 
and inefficient few. is the cause of their present uneconomic condi¬ 
tion. Labour is in no way responsible for this. In those golden days 
of the industry, which flourished under the protection of an Alien 
Rule, labour had no voice: they were meant only to carry out orders, 
which they did. Or how else could the deep forests of Assam be con- 
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verted into so many beauty spots? Labour cannot now be penalised 
for the past ommissions and commissions of the industry merely 
because they are now demanding their due share from the industry 
which exploited it for nearly a century. 

12. The cause of uneqonomic condition is, therefore, not the so- 
called high labour cost. It is for the failure of the industry in Cachar 
to take advantage of improved methods of cultivation, manuring and 
manufacture that they are faced with the present plight. Those who 
were far-sighted enough are now repeating the advantage. It is some 
times attempted to make out that soil condition and climate of Cachar 
is responsible for the low yield. Mr. Glover has exploded the theory. 
Instead of burdening this report with too many quotations I desire to 
stop further developing the point by quoting the following passages 
from Mr. Glover’s report. 

“In comparison with Lakhimpur (the highest yielding area in 
Assam) yield per acre upto 1,900 were much the same for both the 
districts. It is since the date that manuring first began, that the gap 
between the yields between the two districts has steadily widened; it 
has diverged most rapidly in the last 20-30 years' a period in Assam, 
marked by better cultural methods and intensified manuring. While 
it is not suggested that Cachar should ever compete with Lakhimpur 
in yield, there is little doubt that Cachar was slow to take advantage 
of improved cultural methods and of manuring”. 

13. The chart given by Mr. Glover in his report (Chapter II—para. 
35) presents a very interesting study. With the same incidence of 
labour cost and similar climatic conditions the garden E (Profit earn¬ 
ing list) could earn a profit in 1948 with a yield of 6-6 mds. per acre, 
but M with 6-9 maund, I with 8-9 mds., C with 6'3 mds. and B with 
7-9 mds. per acre suffered loss in the same year. This can only be 
contributed to bad management. According to Mr. Glover factory 
plays an important role in improving the quality. If factories are 
bad this also lends support to the charge of bad or inefficient manage¬ 
ment. 

14. An attempt has been made in the report of the majority 
members to prove that the tea companies in Cachar did not get a fair 
return on their capital. It has been said that the average investor did 
get 2-1/3% only. This I am afraid, is not correct representation of 
fact. Some gardens made loss while others made profit and the 
average has been worked out by taking both, together. Industry 
never hesitated to pay as much as it could, as Dividend. For example 
Jalinga in 1946 paid 17£%, in the same year Chandypore and Derby 
paid 20%. Pathemara in 1942 paid 15% and Arcuttipore paid from 
1941 to 1943 (inclusive) 12£%. It is however not suggested that all tea 
companies in Cachar always paid high dividend. In fact in f hc exist¬ 
ing "Managing Agency system the shareholders are entirely at the 
mercy of the powerful Agents. Messrs. Jardine Henderson, McLeod, 
Gillanders Arbuthnot and Duncan Bros, are the Managing Agents of 
some of the companies in the list of uneconomic gardens in Cachar. 
According to reports published in Capital, though their gardens in 
Cachar are losing, these companies are flourishing as usual and thejr 
shares are selling at a premium varying from 30 to 62 per cent. (vide 
Capital dated 21st December 1950—page 990). These four Agency 
Houses alone, on an aggregate, represent approximately 24.000 acres 
in Cachar out of total district acreage of 75,000. 
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(b) Measures for improvement 

15. From a careful consideration of the materials available 
before the Committee, I hold the view that the present 
condition of the Industry in Cachar has been brought about by 
(i) inefficient management, (ii) apathetic labour and (iii) poor climatic 
and soil conditions. On the third point Mr. Glover has shown the 
way and we can only urge that the recommendations should be 
implemented by all Estates in Cachar without any further loss of time, 
and that there should be an adequate check as to how this work of 
implementation is progressing. As already indicated above the fenc¬ 
ing, shading, vacancies continue to be in the same condition as these 
were at the time of enquiry by the low yielding committee (Davies 
Committee) in 1948. In spite of the fact that Tocklai has in clear and 
unmistakable terms condemned hoeing the tillas and forbidden deep 
hoeing, from the replies to the questionnaire issued by this Com¬ 
mittee it appears that deep hoeing is still being continued by some 
of the Estates. We feel strongly that in the absence of inspection of 
the work of renovation on these Estates, the Estates will never get 
out of mess in which these find themselves to-day, due to years of 
sheer neglect, reluctance to put back into the soil proper share of 
the profits earned and inefficient management. 

16. The answer to ills of the industry in Cachar is not Tocklai, or 
more Davies Committee or Glover Report, for these can only suggest 
ways and means of improving the Estate, but an Inspectorate which 
can report t d the Government and the Companies on how far and 
how efficiently these Estates are carrying out the policy outlined 
in several reports and recommendations of Expert Committees and 
individuals. The suggestion may not be palatable to those who are 
at the helm of affairs of the industry and a strong attempt will 
probably be made to resist the creation of such an inspectorate on 
the plea that such expert supervision is provided by the Visiting 
Agents, maintained by the Agency Houses. We have no faith in 
the system. This system has been in force for many years and yet in 
spite of the Visiting Agents, the industry finds itself in this plight. I, 
therefore,'Emphasise again that it is not enough for us to know how 
these Estates, which constitute the only wealth of Cachar, can be 
improved upon and put on a sound basis. We must ensure that the 
fruits of these researches are made use of. 

17. The answer is, therefore, not Visiting Agent, but Inspectorate 
consisting of trained scientists under Government of India in the 
Department of Commerce, who can report on the cultivation of 
Teas without fear of offending the powerful Agency Houses. If 
necessary, these Inspectors may be given a special training course 
at Tocklai. It is our opinion that for Cachar only two such inspec¬ 
tors will be enough and the expense connected with Inspectors can 
be met easily out of the huge revenue collected annually by the 
Government fro'm the Industry by way of Excise and Export Duties. 
The necessity for this expenditure is so great that it is not possible 
for one to over-emphasise its importance. 

18. Renovation and Finance .—I fully realise that renovation and 
improvement of the derelict Tea Estates in Cachar needs finance. 
Finding finance for this work which will not yield results with 5 
or 7 years is very baffling and serious problem for the Estates in 
Cachar, especially for most of the Indian owned Estates. "The mag¬ 
nitude of the problems can easily be understood when one is told 
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that out of the total of 75,000 acres under tea in Cachar approxi¬ 
mately 18,500 are now Indian-owned. 

19. The present system of crop hypdthecatidn is neither satis¬ 
factory nor adequate. What most of the Estates of this type need 
to-day is not merely money to pay for day-to-day expenditure, but 
also adequate funds to take up the work of renovation. Normally 
this ccfuld have been solved by raising funds through sales of shares. 
But capital is so shy to-day that it may not be possible to raise 
enough fresh capital for such derelict Estates. Lack of finance is 
compelling these Estates to cut down steadily important work such 
as drainage, in-filling, shading etc. thus steadily impoverishing the 
properties. 

20. If this process for decline for lack of finance is permitted to 
continue unchecked, the day is not far off when these Estates will 
go beyond redemption resulting in big loss of revenue to the country 
and diminuation of national wealth arising out of increased un¬ 
employment. It is neither possible to cut the wage of labour any 
further as the labour is already at the starvation level. The answer 
appears to lie in the creation of a fund from Excise and Export 
duties, collected from the manufacture and export of Teas, and long 
term loans to these Estates, subject to expert assessment of pro¬ 
perties and control and guidance of the Inspectorate in the matter 
of the programme of renovation. 

21. I strongly advocate this and I hope that the Commerce 
Department which is vitally interested in the matter should give 
this proposal immediate and serious consideration that it deserves. 

22. While discussing the question of finance it is necessary to 
examine the possibility of effecting economy any where. Before this 
Committee was set up the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
in. order to avoid an impending clash created by the threatened 
closure of the derelict Estates entered into an agreement with the 
Indian Tea Association for an interim period of six months. By 
that agreement the workers in selected Estates agreed to forego, 
as a purely temporary measure, a part the conversion value of con¬ 
cessionary supply of food-stuff on the clear understanding of not 
treating the Agreement as one of wage cut. According to that 
Agreement the Managing Agents, Managers, and Staff forego 25 
per cent., 5 per cent, and 2& per cent, of their remuneration and/or 
pay respectively. The majority members of the Committee in their 
report have suggested that the cut on the pay of Managers and Staff 
should be restored on the ground that their pay is not adequate 
enough to justify continuance of the cut. They have maintained 
silence on the question of the restoration or otherwise of the cut of 
Managing Agents’ remuneration and abdut the labour far from 
recommending any cut, according to their own estimate, they have 
recommended a payment of 1^ anna more than the actual difference 
between the cost price and subsidised price of the food-stuff by 
introducing total cash conversion at an uniform rate for the whole 
of Cachar at seven annas per adult worker per day. 

23. In Chapter IV read with Appendix B to this Report I have 
endeavoured to show mistakes in their calculation and the fallacy :n 
their log c. I need not Tepeat the same again. It is proved beyond 
doubt that in their seeming generosity towards the workers the 
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majority members have in fact put forward a proposal for a wage- 
cut by not less than three annas, even according to strictest calcu¬ 
lation (assuming that commodities, and rice in particular, would be 
available at reasonable rate). I have also stated in unambiguous 
terms my inability to recommend this as a fair and reasonable sum 
for the whole of the District, although I have recommended conver¬ 
sion on principle. 

24. It is neither fair nor sound in principle to ask labour to share 
loss, when the Industry does not offer him to share profit as well. 
The present wage for an adult male worker consists of 7 annas as 
basic wage 5 annas as Dearness Allowance plus the concessionary 
supply of certain items of food-stuff. This basic wage and Dearness 
Allowance is lowest in India even in the same industry, in spite of 
the record price at which Tea is selling to-day. It is too inadequate 
to provide for him a balanced diet, old-age-saving, entertainment of 
guests, amusement, winter-clothing, mosquito net, shoes besides 
many other necessities of life. For reasons summarised in Chapter 
IV I have given my opinion, in agreement with Other Members of 
the Committee, in favour of cash conversion. But I have made my 
views clear that in this process there must not be any attempt to 
cut the wages and the workers must be paid enough cash to compen¬ 
sate the loss. 

25. But out of our sincere desire to co-dperate with the capital I 
offered at one stage to recommend to the workers in derelict gardens 
to accept, for an interim period, a daily cash compensation of seven 
annas in lieu of subsidised ration, if the Industry agreed to give 
the workers a share in the profit, if any, and to continue the cut 
on the wages of Managers, Staff and Agents, and give effect to this 
retrospectively from 1st October 1950, the date on which the original 
agreement for austerity cut expired. As this was not acceptable to 
the majority members of the Committee including the Members 
representing the employers’ interest the proposal fell through. It 
has been proved beyond all shades c/f doubt that the workers are not 
in any way responsible for the present derelict conditions of these 
Estates. Still we offered to share the misery in the hope of a 
brighter future for all, with prospect of being compensated for the 
sacrifice now made, but this was not acceptable to the industry. I 
therefore feel , that there is nd scope for any fresh agreement. 

26. Even if my offer was acceptable as a basis for an interim 
agreement, this by itself could not solve the problem. A temporary 
agreement, like this can at best defer the evil days. One cannot 
think of continuing to pay the workers at such low rate ad infinitum. 
They have got to be paid a minimum, indeed, a fair wage and be¬ 
sides this the industry has got to spend a huge sum on housing, 
education, medical and health service and welfare measures etc., in 
order to redeem its own pledge. A short term policy will in the 
circumstances, be of little avail, unless a long range view is taken 
to reorganise the industry on a sound basis and reshape its employ¬ 
ment and administrative policy. 

27. Mr. Glover has rightly emphasised the necessity for improv¬ 
ing the factory and extending the weathering space'to get improved 
quality to be able to compete in the coming market where ‘Hammer’ 
will dictate price. It is not possible for the small units to find 
finance for an well-equipped modern factory. The Managing Agency 
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system, in spite of what has been stated in paragraph 172 of Chapter 
III of the Majority Report and in the Indian Tea Association Memo¬ 
randum on this subject, has out-lived its utility and the only course 
open to effect major economy, is to abolish this system. The Indian 
Tea Association as Employers’ Association is already there to guide 
the Industry on many vital and intricate issues. The Tocklai insti¬ 
tute is there for scientific advice. The continuance of the Managing 
Agency system is, in the circumstances, nothing but duplication of 
the expenditure. The question, we understand, has already attract¬ 
ed the attention of the Government of India and a Committee is 
examining it. I need not therefore dwell at length here on this 
subject. I am also not going to recommend for its immediate aboli¬ 
tion. I am however definitely of opinion that cost on this head 
must be brought down, to the minimum. At the interim agreement 
signed in October, 1949 all the connected Agency Houses voluntarily 
surrendered 25 per cent, of the remuneration and one Agency House 
went to the extent of foregoing 50 per cent. This possibly indicates 
the width of the gap between the actual expenditure and income of 
Agency Houses and shows the way where the scissors of economy 
may be used. 

28. But this also I fully realise, if given effect to will not take 
the industry too far. What I feel essential is to take up a policy of 
amalgamation and to have only one Agent in Calcutta till the system 
continues. This will not only effect economy but will ensure an 
uniform policy to be followed for the whole of Cachar. This also 
will afford facility to build up central factories by amalgamating 
the factories of neighbouring gardens and make it well-equipped 
to produce best quality of tea at minimum cost. 

29. The suggestions made above are neither new nor revolu¬ 
tionary. I have not in any way sought to make infringement on the 
sanctity of private property or speak against private enterprises. In 
fact, as already stated in Part II, the proposal for amalgamation 
was made by Mr. L. B. Green, Tea Controller far India, at the meet¬ 
ing of the “Tripartite Sub-Committee on Cachar Plantations” held 
at New Delhi on 23rd and 24th September, 1949 (vide pages 9 and 10 
of the printed proceedings). At that meeting the Chairman of this 
Committee, who was also present there, opined that “while such 
amalgamation was difficult joint management was a simpler issue” 
(vide page 10 ibid). We are fully aware of the age old arguments 
which the Capitalists have put forward against labour’s claim for a 
share of the profit and I would not like to repeat the replies to those 
arguments which have been ably and adequately provided by 
Labour’s spokesmen in the past. I merely assert, with all the em¬ 
phasis at my command, that profit sharing schemes should be intro¬ 
duced in the Tea Industry to the material benefit of both capital 
and labour. I repeat, to save the industry in Cachar from collapse, 
joint management under unified policy, with ultimate object of 

physical amalgamation”, and scheme of sharing the profit with the 
labour is the only course now open to the industry. 

30. We are genuinely perturbed over the large scale transfer of 
derelict Tea properties in Cachar, especially because, generally 
speaking, we have seen that properties have deteriorated rapidly 
after such transference. If foreign capital in Tea wants to pull 
out of Cachar, it is at liberty to do so, but not after it has impo- 
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verished properties to such an extent that their acquisition by Indians 
at, a later stage, mostly with limited resources, can only hasten the 
process of decay and death. There is a strong suspicion in the mind 
of a section of the Indian public that it is deliberate, and with a 
view to kill the industry in Cachar for the benefit of Tea interests 
outside India. We, however, do not subscribe to this view but feel 
that there is room for such suspicion in the Indian mind. 

31. We are not concerned with whether the capital in Tea in 
Cachar continues to be predominantly foreign or not. All we are 
cdncemed with and are vitally interested in, are measures which 
will not permit such deterioration of Tea properties to such an 
extent as one finds in Cachar to-day. In paragraph 15 above in this 
Chapter I have stated the three-fold factors which are primarily 
responsible for the present conditions of Tea Estates in Cachar. 
About the third factor, namely poor climatic and soil conditions, I 
have already dealt with at some length. I have also given my views 
as to how economy can be effected. On the important question of 
finance too I have put forward my suggestions for consideration by 
appropriate authority. I now proceed to record my views as to how 
best the two other factors may be dealt with for the rehabilitation 
of the Tea Industry in Cachar. 

32. This brings me to the question of recruitment of the mana¬ 
gerial staff. From the material placed before the Committee, it has 
not been possible to ascertain on what basis does the recruitment to 
this Cadre take place. Side by side with a few outstanding perso¬ 
nalities one comes across a large number of persons who, due to 
their very limited mental make up are completely unsuited to hold 
the very responsible position of the Manager of a Tea Estate to-day. 
The post of a Manager of the Tea Estate is highly paid now, better, 
in, many respects, than the present Indian Administrative Services, 
and as such the terms should be able to attract better calibre of 
persons, either from India or abroad. We do not expect that posts 
would be Indianised immediately nor do we demand it, but we do 
expect a more progressive policy of Indianisation which, while safe¬ 
guarding the interests of the foreign Investors in the enterprise, will 
secure a suitable out-let for Indians of requisite merit, and intellect. 
I am glad to record here that at least one Agnecy House, having 
large interest in Cachar has already made a commendable beginning 
in this respect. I am, hofwever, sorry to say that Indian Assistants 
so employed are not treated as having the same status as Europeans. 
Eveq the pay scales are different. I only hope that such discrimi¬ 
nation will soon be a thing of past. 

33. We are concerned primarily now in having as Managers the 
right type of persons who shall be competent to deal with the human 
material rationally and also who have the technical and scientific 
educatic/n to deal with the production and manufacture of good tea. 
We feel that all Managers should have adequate knowledge either 
of Agricultural Botany and/or Engineering and all must have some 
training in the matter of personnel Management. It is all the more 
necessary to-day, because with the resources at their disposal, 
Managers with aptitude for agriculture, should be able to materially 
help the country by growing more food, particularly paddy and 
pulses. 
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34. The Indian Tea interest in the district, barring a few excep¬ 
tions, has made it its practice of recruiting inexperienced and un¬ 
trained people as Managers to the great detriment of the properties. 
Some even do not invest their Managers with necessary power and 
authority to exercise discretion to discharge their duties. The result 
is they cannot command the respect of the labour which is so essen¬ 
tial for efficient management. They are just dignified ‘Sirdars’ to 
carry out the orders of the proprietor’s representative in the Estate. 
It should be possible for these Estates to offer decent conditions of 
service and recruit from the Universities qualified persons who, after 
a short time training in Tocklai, and given the scope, should be able 
to change the complexion of the Estates and prove that it is both 
economical and expedient to‘ confine recruitment to the talents 
which the country can provide. 

35. To sum up we must have better Managers and better educat¬ 
ed Managers who should not only be able to do the job of better 
planting but should be able to deal with human material with which 
they have to come into contact every day, with far better under¬ 
standing than that has been displayed generally hitherto. The days 
of blind and unintelligent obedience are over and newly-conscious 
labour will not lend itself or respond to the slave-driving methods 
of old days. He must understand the subtle transformation which 
has taken place and is progressively taking place in their labour force 
and know how to deal with its changed mood. Above all he must 
be a man of unquestionable honesty and integrity to be able to 
abolish nepotism and corruption and completely eliminate leakage, 
wherever it may exist. 

36. The second link in the administration is the clerical and 
supervisory cadres. It has been admitted that these cadres had 
been grossly under-paid in the past. The Industry has very belately 
realised its mistakes and .a somewhat reasonable standard of remu¬ 
neration, though not enough yet to compensate the increaed cost of 
living, has now been introduced. Here too there is a lack of policy, 
and an unitelligible shyness for facing facts. It will not be wrong 
to say that the Industry as a whole has no policy regarding recruit¬ 
ment to these cadres. The hold of the Managers and their favourites 
in this matter is so strong that evfen the powerful Agency Houses 
seem powerless to act adequately for rectification. Our repeated 
suggestions to the Association for controlling recruitment through 
their own Board, laying down hard and fast rules regarding eligibi¬ 
lity for recruitment was turned dcAvn on every occasion. Why 
this reluctance to face facts and find a way out of this tangle of cor¬ 
ruption, nepotism, inefficiency and mis-management? We have fail¬ 
ed to understand this. I am of opinion that in the interest of the 
Industry the present nepotism and corruption in the matter of 
appointment in thes6 cadres must stop and be supplanted by a system 
which will afford opportunity to the deserving and efficient candi¬ 
dates in all future employments. If the Industry fail to set up its 
own Board we insist that to stop corruption and speculation in the 
administration Government of India should take up the matter and 
regulate it through the Employment Exchange. I also feel strongly 
that the doors of promotion to Managerial cadre should also be 
thrown open to deserving and qualified candidates in these cadres 
to create incentive for better work and better administration. 
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37. The next in the order of importance in the Administrative 
Machinery of Tea Estates are Sirdars, and Jemadars. They provide 
a very important link between the management and the individual 
labour. Here, too we notice the same conservatism in the matter of 
recruitment. Labour have to some extent become conscious of the 
limitations and weakness of these persons and they have therefore, 
naturally ceased to command respect or wield influence which they 
are supposed to do. Nor have they the drive and the initiative nor 
intelligence to absorb the new ideas that are emanating from Tocklai 
to inspire enthusiasm and interest in the rank and file of labour 
in the changed methods of cultivation. The old Sirdars and Jama- 
dars are, therefore, more a hindrance than a help in the matter of 
efficient running of the Estate. But' the capital has not become 
conscious of this fact uptill now nor has it realised the necessity for 
the change in the employment policy in this respect. 

38. The pay scale of this cadre is too low. Of late the Indian 
Tea Association has sought to introduce uniform scales of pay to 
Sirdars and Chowkidars, but scales suggested are indicative of lack 
of change in thought and sense of value in the mind of average Tea 
Workers in very recent times. 

39. If we have to purge the Tea Administration of corruption and 
speculation we must start from the bottom and Sirdars and Jama- 
dars from the Cadre from which this purgation must commence. 
I strongly feel that future policy of the Industry in the matter of 
selection of Sirdars and Jamadars should be to appoint persons 
with education, intelligence, drive experience and integrity and 
depart from the present policy. I also strongly urge that the Indus¬ 
try should consider a revision of the scale of pay for employees of 
this cadre. I further urge that this should nOt be treated as a dead 
end job but scope for promotion to the cadre of the present Tillah 
Babus, and even higher, should be provided, if their attainments 
permitted the same. 

40. We have seen the reluctance of the planters to the idea of 
training up the Sirdars. I must confess that I would have been 
very pleasurably surprised if the contrary had been the majority 
opinion. I am however, not convinced and I must insist that it is 
necessary that at least the new 'Cadre of Sirdars, Tillah Babus and 
Factory Babus on Tea Estates should have adequate knowledge of 
why and why not of Tea Plantation and manufacture as recom¬ 
mended by experts. I am convinced that they should have rudi¬ 
ments of science of Tea planting and manufacture. This will not 
cost the Managers their jobs but it will be a bulwork against apathy 
and incompetence of planters, which is primarily responsible for 
the present condition of the Industry in Cachar. 

41. I now turn to those whose lot it was to draw the water and 
hew the wood. Much has been said about their inefficiency, their 
laziness and their unwillingness to improve their own conditions. 
In spite of these charges the production is going up since wage— 
increase in 1947. We are now on the road to improve their condi¬ 
tion, give him a sense of respect as human being which it has never 
been their lot. This so-called inefficiency and inaptitude is the 
result of years of laxity in supervision and inefficiency at the top 
and lack of education. The charge of indiscipline has also been 
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levelled against him. But in reality he remains to-day as disciplin¬ 
ed or indisciplined as he has always been. Blind obedience to 
orders is not discipline. To-day he wants to know why of every¬ 
thing and he tries to weigh things up for himself. In other words 
he is anxious to know things for himself. It is upto the Industry 
to give it to him and then only he will understand what is discipline 
and will be disciplined. I shall not seek to analyse it further. Our 
object is to find ways and means whereby the present position can 
be improved upon so that the Industry in Cachar be in a position 
to pay a living wage to those whom it employs and as well guarantee 
a fair return to those who have sunk their capital in this enterprise. 
I am convinced that in spite of the improvements made in very 
recent times a tea worker’s lot remains poor, and unless the Industry 
is prepared to adopt a more progressive labour policy it will be 
futile to expect that the labour will respond to any appeal for 
increased production and can be induced to put his heart into the 
job intelligently as both we and capital ivctuld like, him to do. He 
must be made to realise that he has a stake in the Industry and 
he will prosper or fall if the Industry prospers or undergoes a 
decline. He knows what happens when adversity over-takes the 
industry but is debarred from sharing in its prosperity. We shall 
not succeed in our task if we fail to offer him the right to live like 
a human being. We feel that side by side with this appeal to pro¬ 
duce more, there should be clear cut employment policy, suitable 
provision for old age, suitable guarantee against sickness and loss 
of earning therefrom, suitable scope for education of children, suit¬ 
able living condition, paid leave days and suitable provision for 
sharing in the profits of the toil of these millions whose sweat and 
blood appear in the Balance Sheets as Profit and Dividends. 

42. The suggestion for an employment policy brings us to a very 
difficult problem which not only we in Cachar but others elsewhere 
shall have to face in future. Mr. Glover has estimated in his note 
that about 20 per cent, the district acreage under tea is beyond 
redemption. This shrinkage in area will react on the labour. We 
visualise shrinkage in volume of employment in future due to 
rationalisation and unless new avenues of employment can be made 
available to this human material it will lead to unnecessary waste 
of man power. It is our suggestion that adolescents should be given 
opportunity of picking up different trades and professions by work¬ 
ing in the factory-workshops so that there will be an incentive for 
the surplus population to migrate elsewhere from the Estate for 
livelihood. We also feel that workers should be made to retire 
on attainment of certain age and given either pension or provident 
fund benefit. It is a crying need and the existing manner in which 
the problem is dealt with by the Industry, has got to be replaced 
by a rational and humane scheme. 

CHAPTER IV 

43. The last term of reference reads as follows: 

“To report in particular, 

(a) whether the concessional supply of food grains to labour 

should be discontinued jn any estate and if so, in what 
circumstances and to what extent; and 

(b) what arrangements should be made for the supply of food 

grains to workers in these estates.” 
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44. The system of supply of rice, dal (Pulses), mustard oil, salt and 
gur (molases) was introduced during the war years to shield the 
workers against the vagaries of market fluctuations. According to 
Rege Committee this was done in 1943 when rice was selling at 
Rs. 30 a maund (vide Rege “Report on an Enquiry into condition of 
labour in plantations in India”—page 49). In spite of control almost 
the same condition still exists here. Last year (1950) rice sold in open 
market at Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 per maund. Cachar, nay Assam, depends 
entirely on imported dal, mustard oil and salt. The position of the 
supply of these commodities now is worse than what was obtained 
in 1943 on account of the problems created by the partition of India. 
If it was considered necessary in 1943 to introduce the system of 
supply of food grains at a subsidised price, the necessity now exists 
in a greater degree. The following table taken from the Indian 
Labour Gazette clearly indicates the frequency and rate of market 
fluctuation at Silchar, as compared to other industrial centres. 

Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living 
Index numbers (Base=100) 


Year 




Delhi 

Jharia 

Silchar 

Gauhati 

Tinsukia 

1945 . 




103 

97 

92 

90 

94 

1946 . 




107 

122 

96 

86 

83 

1947 . 

• 



122 

139 

no 

97 

93 

1948 . 

• 



132 

aft 153 

132 

117 

109 

1949 • 

. 



132 

159 

I3« 

128 

1 0 

1049 Aug. 

i 



134 

16.3 

142 

127 

109 

Sept. 

- 



134 

16S 

142 

126 

III 

Octr. 

. 



138 

I Ttpf) 2 

141 

127 

it5 

Nov. 

. 



137 

171 

140 

125 

115 

Dec. 

• 



133 

163 

132 

124 

113 

1950 

Jan. 




130 

ISO 

123 

122 

114 

Feb. 




130 

162 

129 

122 

Il6 

Mar. 




130 

168 

138 

122 

Il8 

April 




129 

I69 

140 

122 

ii 6 

May 




131 

170 

151 

124 

113 

June 




133 

<75 

145 

126 

114 

July • 




136 

188 

147 

128 

113 

Aug. 




136 

’ 209 

<57 

128 

113 


45. The Assam Labour Enquiry Committee 1921, m the report at 
page 29 made the following observations on this issue: — 

“As regards rice and clothing concessions, the Committee 
think that the labour should have the opportunity of 
earning a sufficient wage without working over-time to 
enable him to buy rice and clothing in the open market, 
unless they are abnormally dear when he might reason- 
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ably expect the garden to come to his assistance. It is 
recognised that it is necessary to show special considera¬ 
tion to new coolies and weakly individuals, but the 
Committee held that the principle of payment in kind 
is open to objection in that it is optional, uncertain and 
liable to abuse where the management is inexperienced 
or careless.” 

46. We have from our experience noticed that the system of 
supplying ration by garden management has not been working satis¬ 
factorily. The quantity, in bulk purchase has been found most 
unsatisfactory. The quality of rice supplied was particularly bad 
though the supply mostly comes through Government agencies. 
Excepting in very few rare cases the rice supplied at the garden 
godoWh could not be used for human consumption until this had 
again been treated with husking implements and in this process not 
less than one eighth of the quantity get wasted. Thus where 3£ 
seers of rice is supplied the net available quantity comes to nearly 
3 seers. The people in this part of the country is habituated to take 
rice in excessive quantity and a ration of 3| seers a week is too 
inadequate for them. When this ration of 3& seers a week in actual 
practice reduces to 3 seers, the people's misery can better be imagin¬ 
ed than described. We have also reasons to believe that the full 
benefit for the money spent for supply of food grains by the com¬ 
pany does not transmit to its workers. The following comparative 
table presents an interesting study. [The figures of the cost on food 
for industrial workers (1944 as base year) shown in the following 
table has been taken from the Indian Labour Gazette (September, 
1950, page 228). The total cost on food for workers in 36 companies 
hps been quoted from the Indian Tea Association Memorandum 
submitted before this Committee.] 


1946 1947 Increase 1948 Increase 1949 Increase 

over over over 

1946 1946 1946 


Cost of living in- 94 
(lex (food only 
representing 
71 -7% of to'al 
expense) for in¬ 
dustrial worker 
at Silchar. 


in 15-98% 105 


10-38% 141 42-3% 


Actual loss on ra- 1896 3610 179 0% 5558 292 6% 5800 305% 

tion in 36 Tea 
Companies (in 
thousand rupees.) 


It will be seen from the above table that when the cost of living 
showed a rise of 15-98 per cent, only in 1947 the loss on ration in 
Tea gardens went as high as 179 0 per cent. i.e. more than eleven 
times of the actual rates of increase. It may be mentioned here That 
there was no variation in the system of supply of ration at subsi¬ 
dised rates in tea estates in Cachar during the years 1946 to 1949, 
except the introduction of pro-rata system, in the middle of 1949, 






which resulted in a great saving and not any extra cost. This gross¬ 
ly disproportionate increase in the cost on food supply cannot 'be 
explained by managerial “inexperience or carelessness”. A very 
very high percentage of it must have vanished in thin air. 

47. I do not desire to usurp the function of law courts and express 
my views whether payment-of wages in kind is legal or not. I 
fully endorse the views of the Assam Enquiry Committee, as quoted 
in paragraph 45 above in this chapter of the report, that the prin¬ 
ciple of payment in kind is open to objection and as far as possible 
this practice should be stopped, I am, however, of opinion that 
conversion to cash should not be district-wise, far less' in a few 
selected gardens in a district. This will create undesirable compli¬ 
cations and if this cannot be dahe Industry-wise, it should be at 
least State-wise, I regret therefc/re my inability to accept the view 
expressed by the majority members of the Committee that cash 
conversion should be introduced throughout Cachar from January, 
1951. 

48. I have indicated my views on the question of Cash Conver¬ 
sion. But the question still remains under what circumstances and 
to what extent this should be done. I hold the view that this should 
be at least for the whole of the State of Assam and the amount should 
be so fixed as to amply compensate the worker for the loss of the 
concession they are now enjoying. As expressed in the above quoted 
opinion of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, the Industry must 
also come forward to subsidise the workers if there be abnormal 
rise in any one or more of the commodities now being supplied 
to them. There is absolutely no justification to pay even a pie less. 

49. We consider it beyond the sqppe of this Committee to fix up 
the conversion rate. Enough data is not available before this Com¬ 
mittee to express a considered opinion on the question. The repre¬ 
sentative of the Indian Tea Association submitted a note dated the 
20th February 1950, on this point, (Appendix IX of Majority Report). 
In that Norte he has attempted to show that the value of the conces¬ 
sion in the shape of subsidised ration per worker per day is five 
annas six pies only. In a Note appended to this report (vide 
Appendix B) I have shown where he is wrong. I feel constrained to 
remark that this is but a deliberate misrepresentation of fact. The 
majority members of the Committee, I am glad to note, have by 
implication recognised this fact otherwise how could they recommend 
payment of seven annas in all gardens, including the losing gardens, 
which is 1J annas in excess of the actual cost according to the calcu¬ 
lation they have* accepted. For reasons already stated I consider 
it inexpedient to dictate an amount by a Committee like this, not 
posted with full informations. In the Appendix B, I have shown 
that the actual difference between cost price and subsidised price 
will be nothing less than ten annas on the basis of 6 days week 
and 315 working days in a family of 214 earners with 3:59 consump¬ 
tion unit. In actual practice the number of working days is far 
less and available working strength in the family is 1-8 only. I am 
of opinion that this should be left with the Provincial Wages Com¬ 
mittee to determine and its introduction shoud synchronise with 
enforcement of minimum wage. 

50. In paragraph 177 of the Chapter III of the Majority Report 
some observations have been made, which I feel should not go un- 
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protested. It is stated in the later part of the said paragraph that 
we ‘suggested a conversion rate of ten annas wh ch we considered was 
actual cost to the majority of the companies’. We never made any 
such suggestion. All that we said is that the difference between 
the cost price and the subsidised price was never less than ten annas 
per worker per day and that was the actual cost in majority of the 
Companies according to the figures supplied by them. We never 
suggested that this should be the conversion rate. If was Mr. H. P. 
Duara, a Member of the Committee representing the State Govern¬ 
ment Of Assam, who at the second sitting of the Committee sug¬ 
gested a conversion rate of eleven annas (not ten annas). In that 
meeting the Chairman’s compromise suggestion was eight annas 
(vide Proceedings of the 2nd sitting of the Committee—page 16). 
When the basic wage and the dearness allowance was fixed at seven 
annas and five annas respectively for Cachar in 1948, Tripartite Con¬ 
ference in New Delhi it was understood that the supply of the sub¬ 
sidised ration would be continued. As already stated, if this 
concession is now withdrawn it must be amply compensated with 
adequate protection against unusual rise in prices of the commo¬ 
dities. In the same paragraph of the report of the majority mem¬ 
bers it has been alleged that the workers sell to outsiders the rice 
ration they receive from the garden godown. There is no material 
before the Committee to' support this view. I can say, from our 
personal knowledge, that the charge has no foundation. 

51. On the last question of maintaining supply I hold the same 
view expressed by the majority members of the Committee. I am 
glad that the representatives of the employers have accepted our 
suggestion for organising Co-operative Societies. Till this mate¬ 
rialises the present arrangement of procurement and supply by the 
Management must continue. I need not develop the points further. 

52. Given the will and determination Cachar can yet be pulled 
out and brought on the map again. In order to give effect to the 
above recommendations it will not, I presume, be necessary to enact 
any legislation and if the parties concerned co-operate a beginning 
is possible right from now on. 

53. Finally, I associate myself with other members of the Com¬ 
mittee to record my appreciation for the work of the Secretary of 
the Committee—Mr. R. R. Bhatnagar—and the members of the staff. 


CHAPTER V 

Summary of Recommendations 

1. A study of the cost structure discloses that in an industry like 
Tea Plantation, which is more of the nature Of agriculture than 
industry, the present cost in labour is not high; in fact the wages 
are too low and requires early revision to enable the workers to get 
a ‘fair wage’. 

2. Financial conditions in those gardens whose management was 
far-sighted enough to take advantage of the improved method of 
cultivation and manufacture is quite good. 



3. The causes of uneconomic working of certain gardens are the 
cumulative effects of (i) past neglect, (ii) reluctance to take advan¬ 
tage of improved methods of cultivation and manufacture, (iii) ill- 
equipped factory, (iv) effects of climate and natural limitations, (v) 
inefficient management and (vi) apathetic labour. 

4. None of derelict Estates are believed to be beyond redemption 
and if the recommendations made by Mr. P. M. Glover be given effect 
to these may easily be brought at par with good Cachar gardens, if 
not better. 

5. An Inspectorate should be set up immediately to report on how 
far and how effectively the Tea Estates in Cachar are carrying out 
the policy outlined in the recommendations of the expert, if the 
industry in Cachar is to be saved. No reliance can be placed on 
visiting Agents as the system which has been in force for many 
years has failed to serve any useful purpose. 

6. Finance is the most baffling question. We recommend for 
creation of a fund from Excise and Export Duties, collected from 
the manufacture and Export of Tea, and issue of long term loans 
to the derelict Estates, especially to the Indian owned Estates, sub¬ 
ject to expert assessment of properties and control and guidance of 
the Inspectorate. 

7. To effect economy, all the derelict Estates should immediately 
come under joint management, with ultimate object of “physical 
amalgamation”, as was suggested by Mr. L. B. Green, the Tea 
Controller for India. 

8. Managing Agency system should be abolished and till this is 
one the expenditure should be curtailed to the minimum. 

9. Recruitment to the managerial cadres should be under a 
definite policy of selecting better, educated Managers who should 
not only be able to do this job of better planting but should be 
able to deal with the human material under them with better under¬ 
standing. A progressive policy of Indianisation is strongly advo¬ 
cated. 

10. In clerical and supervisory cadres, recruitment should be 
through an Employment Board set up by the Industry and if the 
Industry does not agree, the Government of India should take up 
the matter and regulate through the Employment Exchange. The 
scope for promotion to managerial cadre should be there to create 
incentive for better work. 

11. Pay scale of Sirdars and Jamadars should be revised and a 
policy of recruiting in these posts qualified, intelligent persons with 
drive, experience and integrity should be adopted, with scope for 
promotion. 

12. To create interest in the workers they must be paid a fair 
wage. Side 'by side with the appeal to produce more and produce 
quality, there should be clear cut employment policy, suitable pro¬ 
vision for old age, suitable guarantee against sickness and loss of 
earning therefrom, suitable scope fo“r education of children, suitab'e 
living condition, paid leave days and introduction of the system of 
sharing in profits. Labourers now know v/hat happen to them if 
adversity overtakes the industry but are debarred from sharing in 
its prosperity. 
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13. A scheme of Training the workers, especially the Sirdars. Tilla 
babus and Factory Babus should be introduced. They should have 
rudiments of science of Tea planting and manufacture to be bul¬ 
wark against apathy and incompetence of planters. For this pur¬ 
pose opening of a Training Centre in Cachar, along with a Branch 
of Tocklai Institute, is recommended. 

14. Wo visualise a shrinkage in the employment of labour. To 
arrest increase in unemployment and stop wastage of man-power, 
j policy of giving the adolescent opportunity of picking up different 
trades and professions by working in the factory workshop, should 
be introduced so that there may be an incentive for surplus popu¬ 
lation to migrate elsewhere from the Estates for livelihood. Surplus 
Labour may also be profitably employed for growing food in garden 
waste lartd. 

15. Workers should be made to retire on attainment of certain 
age by giving pension, as there is no Provident Fund now. Provi¬ 
dent Fund Benefit should be introduced without further delay. 

16. We are on principle in favour of Cash Conversion of the con¬ 
cessional , food-stuff. The amount of payment in lieu of ration 
should be determined by the Provincial Wage Committee and the 
introduction of the Cash. Conversion should synchronise with the 
enforcement of payment of minimum wage. 

17. Co-operatives should be started in every garden with a 
Central Trading Society to import goods from outside the State. 
Till this is done, Industry should continue the present arrangement 
of procurement and sale df commodities. 


(Sd.) P. Chaudhury, Member, 
Cachar Plantation Committee. 


Calcutta, 

Dated the ith January 1951. 
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Remarks : I. £l = Rs. 15. 

2. Only those gardens of 36 companies, who have supplied complete information, have been taken in this chart. 







APPENDIX B 

(A note on the difference between cost price and subsidised price 
of ration per worker per day) 

1. According to Deshpande Report in Surma Valley (now Cachar) 
the average size of family is 4-57 with 3'59 consumption Units 
having 1 11 male, -81 female and 37 child workers, making a total 
of 2-29. Out of this children below 12 years represent roughly -15. 
Thus the effective working strength for every average family comes 
to 2T4 as follows:' 


Male . . . . '. i-ii 

Female . . . . ..■ -8x 

Children (•3-’—15). -22 


(But in actual practice, including all child labour the effective 
earner in Surma Valley is T8 only —vide Deshpande Report, page 
67.) 

2. To determine the value of food concession for the purpose jof 
converting ihis into cash the scale of ration must be accoraing to 
the agreed scale and not to All India Ration scale. When Dearness 
Allowance was fixed in 1947 and 1948 Tripartite Conference at Delhi 
due consideration was given to this benefit. When at the request 
of the Government of 'India the ration scale was Brought down from 
4J seers to 4 seers a week the workers throughout Assam, (excluding 
16 uneconomic gardens in Cachar, who were already on temporary 
total conversion scheme on the basis of Silchar agreement of 
October 1949) were paid cash compensation for the reduction. From 
1951 it has Been decided to bring down the issue to All India Ration¬ 
ing scale and for this also the workers will be paid adequate com¬ 
pensation. According to the Indian Tea Association Surma Valley 
Branch Circular No. M/54, dated the 21st April 1949 the scale of 
issue of rice is as follows: — 


Working men and women 
Adolescent! 

Children 

Noty.working adults 
Non working children 


J ovvsb n 

4‘5 » »* 

• 3‘J » M 

■ 3 '° I! » 

• I ’ % 33 33 


At this scale this average issue in family consisting of 214 workers 
(M. I ll, F. 81, C. 22) with 3’59 consumption units comes to 3-4 seers 
for each consumption unit. Calculating other ration c tt the same 
basis the family requirement per week comes to: — 


Rice .3 4 X 3 59 *= 12 20 seers. 

Dal.-68 x 3• 59 = 2-4 „ 

M. Oil.-21 x 3-59 = -74 » 

Salt.-21 x 3 59 - 74 „ 

Gur. -2i x 3-59 - 74 „ 
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3. The retail price of rice for Karimganj is Rs. 17, for Silchar 
is Rs. 16-3-0 and for Hailakandi is Rs. 15-12-0 per muund. The 
average for the district comes to Rs. 16-5-0 per maund. The average 
retail price of Dal, Mustard Oil, Salt and Gur Is taken as Re. 0-14-0. 
Rs. 2-12-0, Re. 0-4-0 and Re. 0-14-0 respectively. Assuming that 
commodities will be available throughout the year at this rate, dn 
the average, (chances for which is very meugre or nil as past experi¬ 
ence has shown), the difference between cost price and the subsidised 
price comes as follows: — 


Cost price Subsidised- pr.ci 


Rjce 
Dal 
M. Oil 
Salt 
Gur 


. Rs. 16/5/- —Rs. 5/-/-) 

. Rs. -/i4/-/ 3 /-) 

. Rs. 2/12/-/«/-) 

. Rs. -/ 4 /-/l/6) 

. Rs. -/14/- 73 / 9 ) 


Rs. 11/5/- per mauad. 
Rs. -Ill -, 1 P er seer. 
Rs. 2/4/- per sc:;r 
Rs. -/z/6 per seer. 

Rs. -/ic/3 per setr 


4. On this basis the value of the aforesaid commodities for the 
weekly requirement of the family comes to— 


Rice 

Dal 

M Oil 

Salt 

Gur 

. 12-20 s;ers @ 'Rs. n/5/-< per maurid .—• Rs. 3/6/10 

2 4 sun @ Rs. -hi/- per seer — Rs. 1/10/4 

■74 suts @ Rs. 2/4/- per seer — Rs. 1/10/7 

•74 seers @ Rs. -'2/6 per seer. — Rs. -/1/9 

■74 seers @ Rs. -/10/3 per seer — Rs. -/7/7 

5. This is to 

be earned by wdrker in 6 days. Taking child as 

half the total number of workers will come to— 

Male . 

. . I ll 

Female 

. -8i 

Half of child 

• IT 


2-03 

For 2 03 workers in 6 days 
For 2'03 workers in 1 day 
For one worker in 1 day 

2-.oj= Rs. 62 9 as. II ps. 


Rs. 7 56 
Rs. 1'26 
Rs. 1-26 


6. This has been calculated on the basis of 6 days a week i.ft. 
317 working days in a year. But the average working day per year 
is 305 only and in actual practice the average working day for 
average worker in a year comes to 229. He has to earn the full 
ration in 229 days. Thus the actual requirement for each availabh- 
woi'king day is much higher and is abc/ut 145 annas. It his to be 
noted here that under the original scheme workers used to get seven 
days’ full ration for five days’ work and even under the pro-rata 
system workers get 30 days ration per year for absence for khet 
and other work besides sick leave. 










7. In calculating the above figures reliance has been made oh 
Deshpande Report which is the only authoritative book on the sub¬ 
ject. According to this report for 2 01 adult workers (taking two 
children as one adult) the consumption unit is. 3-59. Thus the 
figure of dependant consumption uniib comes to 1-58 only for 2 01 
workers or -78 for each worker. 

8. According to the figures supplied by Agency House gardens 
for 61,214 adults and 9,337 child workers the number of dependants 
is 12.137 adult and 54,292 children. Taking on the same basis {i.e. 
2 children = 1 adult) for 65,832 adult workers the number of adult 
dependants comes to 39,333 i.e. approximately '60 for each adult 
worker against 78 according to Deshpande Report. This difference 
of T8 has to be ignored in the absence of any other dependable 
evidence on the point. 

9. On the basis of the calculation made in the note submitted by 
the Indian Tea Association representative (vide his note dated the 
20th December 1950) the cost of rice only is 4 annas 1 pie. Accord¬ 
ing to the calculation shown above the total cost comes to 9 annas 
11 pies. If cost of rice is calculated separately it will come to 
4 annas 6 pies per worker per day. So the difference is 5 pies only. 
The Indian Tea Association representative has not calculated the 
cost of other items at foodstuff included in the list of subsidised 
ration. He has made .reliance on Deshpande Report where it is 
stated that the workers on average SPEND three time as much on 
rice alone as on other articles of food. From this he has deducted 
that the cost of other items must be one-third o*f that of rice. This 
is neither logical nor correct. Deshpande’s findings are based on 
subsidised value and not on difference, between market and subsi¬ 
dised value. So the proportion of the two cannot be same. What 
a worker SPENDS for certain items of fdod does not and cannot 
represent the actual COST of all the items to which he is entitled 
according to the scale ration, at subsidised price. The prices quoted 
in paras. 2 and 3 above represent fairly correct stale of affairs and 
it is clear that cost on rice is LESS than the total cost on all other 
items taken together. Thus even according to the Indian Tea 
Association representatives 7 own line of approach the cost on all 
items taken together will be nothing less than NINE annas. 

10. The Indian Tea Association representative has taken the 
average control price of rice at Rs. 16 per maund. The average of 
the three sub-divisional figures comes to Rs. 16-5-0. Again he has 
assumed that the ration of average non-working children is half 
that of the adult workers. There is no basis for this hypothesis. 
Ration for a non-working child, aged 8 years and upward, is equal 
to that of an adult non-worker, i.e. three-quarter of the adult 
workers ration. There is no dependable data to ascertain the num¬ 
ber of children in the age group 2 to 8 years. This cannot be very 
high percentage of the total number of children in tea estates, where 
according to Major E. Lloyd Jones the infant mortality is as high 
as 168-8 per thousand births against average mortality rate of 19-9 
only. The Indian Tea Association representative has also based his 
calculation on the All-India ration scale and not on the scale of the 
subsidised ration, which is proposed to be converted into cash by 
giving adequate compensation to the workers. The subsidised scale 
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IS much higher than All-Indian Ration scale. If these errors be 
corrected the total will go higher up and it can safely be asserted 
that the figure of ten annas is a fair assessment. This however does 
not mean that ten annas is adequate as compensation in lieu of 
ration at subsidised rate. In determiniiig the quantity of adequate 
compensation other factors such as effective family working 
strength (1*8), working days (229) and market fluctuations are to be 
taken into consideration. 



